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Just to Remind You 


LATEST TEXT- 3 
S E xX BOO K 3 % That the Clarendon Dictionary, new edition, is pre-eminently 


| a useful and convenient handbook for the pupil’s school desk, the business 
Bd man’s office desk, or ‘he home book table; an accurate, comprehensive, 
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entworth’s Plane and Solid Geometry & compact, up-to-date dictionary of standard English. Its authors are Prof. |% 
Revised Edition. By G. A. Wenrwortn. Half morocco. 466 pages. $1.25. } Browne of Johns Hopkins University, and the distinguished philologist, ® 
the late Professor Haldeman ‘The revision is by Professor Browne. |% 
age r 2 bg - Kite : : . De 
Second Year Latin @] New plates, new illustrations, many new words. Contains nearly 30,000 3 
Edited by Professor J. B. Greexovuan, of Harvard University ; B. L. D’Oocr, Professor of words Price, 45 cents. “° 
Latin and Greek in Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti; and M.Grant Danieti, | & : . ° 
formerly Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. Half leather. 685 pages. $1.25. © That again this year Maury’s Manual of Geography illustrates 3 
| the diligence with which every page of its text and every map has been |% 
¢ M1 9 ~] 2 4 © 3 I © . . . y I . sh . @ 
Cairns’s Introduction to Rhetoric @ scanned, and all sources of fresh geographic information called into requi- |@ 
By Wittiam B. Carrns, Instructor in English in the University of Wisconsin. 272 pages. | %] sition to secure the accuracy of these pages and maps. A new chapter |% 
30 cents. & describes our recently acquired Island Regions in the Atlantic and the % 
| Pacific, with new maps and illustrations. Many other attractions are also |% 
Speer’s Advance rith > Bde aegis 7; eyes 7, Fs 
ps - Ww m4 : d A t metic 3 - @ added. The other books of the series are kept in touch with present con- |¥ 

" fens - Speer, District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill 261 pages. | ¥1 ditions of geographic science. 
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innit © P 9 That for supplementary reading and literature study our Standard |x 
Cyr s Fifth Reader | Literature Series is warmly commended by leading educators, and is |? 
7.7 * 


y y y , 29 > . ‘ > a 2 . rr . . 
By Evren M. Cyr. 432 pages. Illustrated. 70 cents. widely used throughout the country. The series now includes 4o volumes, 


adapted to a diversity of grades of pupils Send for descriptive circular. 
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Tarbells Lessons in Language and Grammar 
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By Horace 8. Tarsett, Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I., and Maxrna That our Golden-Rod Books — four — graded from the First | 3 
cae Book I., 148 pages ; illustrated ; 35 cents. Book II., 331 pages ; 8 Reader pupils up — furnish choice literature for children, and are most |& 
piesa & attractive and popular. x 

9 _ s » s _ y Ox . y* . . . . & 

Montgomery s American History Pe That we have a varied list of widely used Standard Educational 
see -y. of 1899, including the Spanish War, 402+ Ixxxii. pages. Illustrated. é Publications, and correspondence is cordially invited. 4 
$1.00. : ee 
: ae : 

Descriptive circulars of all our books sent, postpaid, on application. & < 
4 UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY {¢ 
ee 1 ; . > : .¥v : y : 
iA 45°47 E. Tenth St., New York 352 Washington St , Boston fe 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF FRENCH AND OTHER FOREIGN BOOKS 


Educational Theories in England ae he 
at 


By H. T. MARK 


Chapter [. deals with educational movements in the Middle Ages; Chapter II., with the Renascence 

period, Colet, Ascham, Mulcaster; Chapter III., with English theories of physical education, giving the | | i | A IVI re N 

views of Ascham, Mulecaster. Locke, Milton, Stow, Lancaster, and later writers; Chapter 1V., of the de . 

velopment of the theory of intellectual education in England, subdivided into (a) the application of 


psychology to education, () the theory of interest or attention, (c) theories of language-teaching, and ‘ 
theory of education values and of teacl ‘et 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (cor. 48th St.) 


(d) theory of education values and of teaching other subjects than the classics; Chapter V., of Euglish 
theories of practical and technical education; Chapter VI., of moral education. Appendices speak of 
>and * English 


‘* Sturm, the schoolmaster of the Renascence”’; ‘' Is Locke a typical English educator ?’ E ERIES FOR 
educators on the cultivation of good manners;" with a b bliography. Publisher of BERCY SERIES FO 
baits ee ica TEACHING FRENCH NEW YORK 
Cloth. 16mo. Pp. 151. $1.25. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Duntonian Vertical Writing Books 


With special features that combine to make it the system that most readily secures a practical round “We would respectfully request that it be authorized for 


vertical hand, with that freedom of movement that insures rapidity. Writing tests from a large number use in the Hartford schools.” J. W. Tircoms, W.K. 
of schools show that no system produces so good and rapid writers as the Duntonian. .... .- . Cook, JoHN A. Martin (teachers of writing). 
Adopted September 5, 1899, for Hartford (Ct.) Public Schools. 


Correspondence requested. 





Catalogues sent to any address when requested 
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DIXON ' 
American Graphite 
PENCILS | 


For smoothness and toughness and quality ; for uniformity in grading and blackness of 
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leads; for easy-cutting wood of sweet smelling, straight-grained, Florida cedar; and for 


perfection in workmanship. there are no pencils in the market equal to Dixon's. The 
S 


use of them insures satisfaction with the pencil 


If not familiar with the Dixon Pencils, mention JouRNAL oF EDUCATION and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. | 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. _: : Jersey City, N. J. 


and with yourself. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. | 
Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 
The Short Line Between | 











Maps! Globes! Books: 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 





BOSTON aa 70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
ALBANY, e NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
NIAGARA FALLS, _ . 
CHICAGO, , 
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Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


And All Points Wesi. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON AND 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 


| 
| e 
And All Canadian Points. | Circulars 


Free. 





pigs ura i 
Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 
For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, MASS, 
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Invest your savings 
in unqnest'oned securities. Our first mortgage 
Farm loans are absolutely safe and pay the inves- 
tor Six per cent per annum clear of taxes: we 
collect and remit principal and interest free of 
charge; personal exaiination of all securities. We | 
have made these loans tor the past sixteen \ears 

without the loss of a dollar to our clients. Refer- 

ences and particniars on application. 


EJ. LANDER & GO. suai ousifuitno | 
| 
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GIVEN FREE 
to each person interested an 
subscribing to the Eugene 
Field Monument Souvenir ¢ 
Fund. Subseribe anyamount 






EUGENE 
FIELD'S 
POEMS: 
A $7.00 
BOOK.. 


THE Book of the cen- 
tury. Handsome- 
ly Illustrated by 
thirty-two of the 






desired. Subscriptions as low 


as $1.00 will entitle donor to 






this daintily artistie volume, 

* Field Flowers” 
cloth bound, 8x11), as acer 
tificate of subscription to fund, 
Book containsa selection of 
Field's best and most repre- 
sentative works, and is ready 
fur delivery. 

But for the noble contri 









bution of the world’s greatest 
artists, this book could not 
World’s Greatest ( have been manufactured for 
Artists. less than $7.00 

rhe Fund created is divid 
ed equally between the family of the late Eugene 
Field and the Fund for the building of a monument 
to the memory of the beloved poet of childhood. 


Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 
If you also wish to send postage, inclose 10 cts. 
sArnrrrrormrnrnrnorovwes* s_E=X™7”w JOO 941 
Mention this Journal, as this advt. is inserted as 







which unlocks the best oppor- 
tunities in the Business World 
is the skilled use of the 











A PHILIPPINE SCENE. 


Remington ; REV. PETER MACQUEEN, SOMERVILLE, MASS., AMONG THE NATIVES 
Typewriter ogress NA NEB mere 








because the chief demand is al- 


ways for Remington operators. ....- GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT , 327 Broadway, N.Y For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. oubscelpiion 


<2 rT UOT 5 3 a INA CO 

; mm Grrcin. enC << "rece ) > —* JOSEP enor rs ) NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

~ “ Ne 1066... ie 7 . . 

SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. —— M2E° — al 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
1065, OF FICIAL, 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 


MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 





























shauiies. ter Gaeb ais cae Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. Cu TEACHERS’ 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY ie Samples and Classification ¢ ircular sent on Application. WINSHI = AGENCY 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, ba a 91 John Street, New York. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 





To Our Subscribers : 

The publishers of the JournaL or Epucation have made special arrangements with the 
publishers of the well-known historical review, Current History, whereby we can offer that 
publication to our subscribers on particularly advantageous terms. 


The Only Publication Giving a Compre hensive Prese nt-Day History of the World is 


CURRENT BlsSTvosk Zz, 


ESTABLISHED 1890, 
Thoroughly Indexed, Topically and Analytically. 1,020 Pages. 250 Portraits. 31 Maps. 
Following are a few among the thousands of topics treated in this volume: a al 
4 on oeEDic 
Spanish-American War. Hawaiian Annexation, ; rt ve 
igi oO > { } / l fon 4 jf or ° . ° ° : 4 Cur ¢ . 
Its origin, progress, and results, witl Jul lead Cf the rhe culmination of this movement in the Newlands CMS TORY itp y? 
treaty of peace. Every Important in¢ ident included, joint resolution. The report of the United States 7 
from the complications arising out of the Cuban re Commissioners outlining proposed form of gov 
bellion and the destruc tion of the . Maire” to the ernment. etc. 
ratification of the treaty of peace. The question of 
“imperialism ” or lonial expansion is presented — = 
pad opine Bess, oe eee Science and Mechanical Invention, 
from both sides — the reader being admirably placed 


for forming on his own part an intelligent judgment Liquid Air. Liquid Hydrogen. Color Photography. 


on this vital question. Sex Determination. Arctic Exploration. New 
The Dreyfus Case. Chemical Elements. Aerial Navigation. Wireless 


: ‘eleo phy >t 
A full account of the origin and significance of elegraphy, ete. 





this agitation, etc. 


We will send the bound volume of this valuable publication for 1898, postpaid, to any of our sub- 
scribers who will send two new subscribers to the JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon, together with the regular 
subscription price of $5.00. 

[his is an extremely liberal offer, and will prove a popular one; therefore we advise early orders, that 
they may be promptly filled. 

Remember: The JourNAL oF EpucaTion to two new subscribers, and Current History for 1898 to 


yourself, for $5.00. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.; Boston. 
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BY L. R. HALSEY. 


The sleeping city lies about thy feet; 

The level fen-lands stretch on every side. 

Thy groves, and lawns, and rises, reaching wide 
Above the sluggish Ouse, give setting sweet 
Thy chastened glories greet 
There is naught denied 


ro thy fair form. 
Our eyes enchanted. 
Of charm to thee; all graces here allied 
Enhance thy beauty and our souls entreat. 
With that which makes life beautiful and good; 
grandeur of thy Western tower, 
that charming flower 


The massive 
Thy graceful, Octagon 
with lantern rich in 
thy chapel which withstood 


Of Alan’s mind wood 


And stone device, 
The rage of zealous men, a glorious dower. 


In scarlet clusters o’er the gray stone wall 

The barberries lean in this autumnal air: 

Just when the fields and garden plots are bare, 
And ere the green leaf takes the tint of fall, 
They come, to make the eye a festival! 

Along the road, for miles, their torches flare. 

Ah, if your deep-sea coral were but rare 
(The damask rose might envy it withal), 

What bards had sung your praises long ago, 

Called you fine names in honey-worded books— 

The rosy tramps of turnpike and of lane, 
September’s blushes, Ceres’ lips aglow, 
Little Red-Ridinghoods, for your sweet looks! 
But your plebeian beauty is in vain. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
Henry Sapin, Iowa: The first object of the child’s 
education is the child himself. 
Horace Mann: Be ashamed to die until you have 
won some victory for humanity. 
J. Linerty Tapp, Philadelphia: An underpaid 
teacher is usually an overworked teacher. 


Sin WitttAmM Harcourt: Education is divided 


into basement, primary; ground floor, intermediate ; 
and top story, university. 
Make 


some particular author or 


SUPERINTENDEN® E, B. ANDREWS, Chicago : 
yourself an authority on 
cluster of authors, or upon the literature of a race or 
of a century. 

Dr. W. 
lodged with the people you 


better than securing the adoption of specific methods 


T. Harris: When you get a great thought 


have done somet hing 


in the management of dogs, and plants, and kitchen 
utensils. 

SuPERINTENDENT O. B. Bruce, Lynn: The coming 
in of so many new subjects makes it impossible to 
mark pupils as formerly, to have an examination on 
old 


ittainment. 


lines, or to have a diploma near uniformity in 


Anderson, Ind. 


the 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN W. CAkk, 


Common seuse, knowledge, love —these are 
three fixed points thrdugh which the circumference 
struck. Omit any 
one, and the symmetry is destroyed, and instead of a 


Omit 


of a teacher’s character must be 


circle you have an eccentric. common sense, 
and the teacher does those absurd and impracticable 
things that subject him tothe sneers and ridicule of 


the world. Omit knowledge, and you have a case of 
the children asking for bread and receiving a stone. 
Omit love, and the souls of the little ones shrivel and 
die,— or perchance are cungealed to ice in the frigid 
atmosphere of the schoolroom. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT Mason S. Srtonr, Ver- 
School boards and teachers are none cther 


The schools of any town 


mont : 
than agents of the people. 
are usually as good as the people demand and as 
poor as they will tolerate, 








SOME SUGGHSTIONS ON THE N. E. A. 


Dear Mr. Winship: I do not know of a better time 
to offer a few suggestions on the future work of the 
National Educational Association than the present, 
while Brother Corson is beginning to warm up the 
programme collar. Having been through.the ordeal, 
or whatever name one is pleased to call it, I have some 
practical knowledge of what one must do who under- 
takes to prepare a suitable and varied scheme of in- 
structive entertainment for the educational public. 
It is not my intention to speak of those very popular 
speakers, Whose friends in various parts of the coun- 
try would be more than delighted to see them on the 
programme at the most opportune time, when the 
audience is the largest and quietest. The literary 
contributions thus centered in and showered upon the 
programme maker have always the same lively mono- 
tone This is an aside, 
What I propose is a statute of relief without 


a deep and helpful want. 
the 
enacting clause. It has occurred to more than one 
that our annual volume of proceedings is getting to 
he entirely too big for the bigness of the occasion. 
This is a very serious as well as a ludicrous matter. 
If there is any one in the United States who has read, 
or intends to read,—or who knows any one who says 


that he reads, or that le intends*to read,—all the arti- 
cles in any one issue, he will confer a very great favor 
upon a long suffering lot of diligent, but not enthu- 
siastic, readers by saying so. Without just provocation 
or malice aforethought, 1 cannot conceive of any one’s 
engaging in such a rash enterprise for mere amuse- 
the line at the **Proceed- 


Personally, 1 draw 


and put.each volume away in the third 


ment. 
ings in Full,” 
on the shelf for future reference 
cumulation of dust. This is 
the “Ethics of Dust” that | am speaking of 
“boiling 


row and the ac- 
dissertation on 


but 


hot a 


rather on compression and condensation 
down,” as it were. 

Why is not one paper at a session enough in the 
general session, or in any department? Let this one 
essay be about forty minutes in length; then have 
three or four ten minute off-hand speeches, ripping 
the essay up the back, if it needs heroic treatment, 
and after these drastic speeches, a free discussion in 


This 


would create a lively interest, and it would be the 


the way of five-minute talks till the gavel falls. 


means of bringing out a good many bright thoughts, 
and would certainly put new life into the meetings. 
While giving variety, it would afford a good oppor- 
tunity for “The Amalgamated Sons of Rest” to let 
off many of their pent-up thoughts which need open- 
ing tothesun. Another advantage accruing is this 

it would avoid that piling in of one paper on top of 
two or three others, and it would shut off the long- 


winded ones who occupy, when once on the platform, 


their 
have no delicacy on this point, because I have always 


own time and that of two or three others. | 


been under the time assigned except once, and then 
[I lacked only a half-sentence of being through, and 
I quit on a rising inflection, to the no little amuse- 
ment of “the boys in front and rear.” An incident 
will illustrate this point:— 


It is said that when Stonewall Jackson raised a 
company of soldiers at Lexington, Va., in 1861, it 
had been announced that the company would leave 
precisely at 12 o'clock midnight, and the citizens 
were all there to see the boys and their captain off. 
Speeches were made, and everything was in readiness, 
the company was in line. Just a minute or two be- 
fore twelve the minister of the church to which Stone- 
wall Jackson belonged offered prayer, and while he 
was praying the clock began to strike twelve; but with 
the striking came the clear, ringing words—‘lForward, 
March!” from Stonewall, and off the company started 
This is what should be done in every 
‘There are 


for the front. 
case when one runs over his allotted time. 
only three guiding principles in conducting a public 
meeting, and these are to begin on time, quit on time, 
and guide the discussion along right channels. 

If the “Amalgamated Sons and Daughters of 
Rest” cannot get there on time, do not wait for them. 
Schoolmasters from the-highest to the lowest preach 
“promptness.” The books are full of it. It is spread 
and splattered over all this country, and yet who ever 
the National Mducational 


set in 


heard tell of a session of 


the 


Association beginning at the time pro- 


gramme. <A few faithful ones from habit are always 
on hand at the appointed moment, but they sit and 
wait for the others to come, while amazing thoughts 
run through their heads. ‘This ought not to be, 
brethren, and with a little tightening up of the reins 
it would soon disappear. Can Brother Corson bea 
sort of modern Moses? 

Upon every hand we hear constant and continual 


crowded and that the 


complaint of programmes, 
essayists, not speakers, take up so much more time 
than is allotted to them. Short papers and speeches 
and big thoughts should be the motto. 

‘l'o get the best let men and 


chosen to prepare such things as 1 have already in- 


essays, women be 
dicated, and then ample time given for free and full 
discussion. This would bring before the audience a 
spirited discussion; the volume of proceedings would 
not be so massive, and the size of the thoughts would 
make up for the deficit in printed matter, and a great 
load would be lifted from the material to the spiritual 
side of life. 

Dear Mr. Winship, I am pleading in the interest of 
humanity, and especially of our newly acquired pos- 
sessions. J. M. Greenwood. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE,—(11.) 
\ CONTRAST. 





THE “JUKES” VERSUS JONATHAN EDWARDS. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP, 
THE INHERITANCE OF MR. EDWARDS. 
No inan has the intellectual power, nobility of 


character, and personal grandeur of Jonathan Ed- 


wards and transmits it to his children’s children for a 


century and a half who has not himself had a great 
mMnerrance The whi le teaching of the culture of 
animals and plants leaves no room to question the 
persistency of character, and this is so grandly exem- 
plified in the descendants of Mr. Edwards that it is 
interesting to see what inheritances were focused in 
him. 

It is not surprising to find that the ancestors of Mr. 
KMdwards were cradled in the intellectual literary 
activities of the days of (Jueen elizabeth. His great- 
ereat-grandfather, Richard Kdwards, was clergy- 
man in the Elizabethan period, Those were days 
which provided tonie forthe keenest spirits and 
brighiest minds. Professional men profited most 


from the influence of Spenser, Bacon, and Shakes- 
peare, 
Among the first men to come to the new colony of 
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Kneland was William, a son of this clergyman, 
who came to Hartford, Richard, the 
Jonathan, was an eminently prosper- 
Aristocracy was at its height in the 
merchants of Hartford in the middle 


where his son 
erandfather cf 
merehant. 
hold of the 
of the seve nteenth century, 

‘arvard was America’s only college, and it 


Was a 
oreat event for a young man to go from Hartford to 
ilervard. but this the merchant’s son Timothy did, 
and he took all attainable honors, graduating in 1661, 
takine the degrees of A. B. and A, M. the same day, 
‘ay uncommon mark of respect paid extraordinary 
proficiency in learning.” | This brilliant graduate of 
Harvard was settled the church at East 
Wincor, Conn., where he remained sixty-five years as 


SOON over 


wistor, 
‘ ' ‘ hi . . . 
‘ho can estiinal the inheritance which comes t 


a child from such a pastor who was born in a mer- 
chants home. Of the four generations which stoe d 
behind Jonathan Edwards there were two merehants 


and two preachers, a grand combination for manly 


intellectual power. 


rue TIMES OF EDWARDS. 


nad 
wd 


In this pastor’s home, the fifth of eleven children, 
Jonathan Edwards horn October 5, 1708. 
Those were davs in which great men were being bora. 


Was 


There were born within fifteen years of Jonathan 
wards a wonderful array of thinkers along religious 
ond  irrelrotous lines, men who have molded the 
thought and dives of a multitude of persons. Among 


these intellectual giants born within fifteen years of 
Ver. kKdwards were John Wesley, (;eorge Whitfield. 
S Voltaire, Rousseau, and Ilume. 


, edeL bore. 
In rler Lo appreciate the full sponificanee ol Mr. 


lilwards’ legacy to thr orld, it is well to study some 
conditions of his life. 
BOYHOOD AND YOUTH. 


It would not be easy to find a man whose surround 
in childhood were better than those 
The parsonage on the banks 


Ines ane training 


of Jonathan Edwards. 


home. 


of the Connecticut wasa_ delightful 

parents and his grandparents were ideal American 
Christian edueated persons. He was prepared for 
colleze by his father and mother. Jle was a devout 
Hitt ('hhristian before he was twelve years of age. 


ten vears of ave he, with two other 
made a booth of branches in a 
where the 


When be was but 
lads 


about his own age, 
ery retired spot in a neighboring wood 
turee went daily for a season of prayer. 
Ile began the study of Latin at six and at twelve 
bad a good preparation for college in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, all of which had come from home study. 
but he knew nature and 
loved her devoutly. From early childhood to ad- 
vanced vears this was true. <All that and 
Written about the hovhood of many other great men is 


hooks, 


lie not only knew 
is said 


eminently true of Jonathan Edwards. 
Ife entered Yale college at twelve years of age. In 


letter which he wrote while a college freshman he 


speaks of himself asa child. Not many freshmen 
tike that view of themselves, but a lad of twelve, away 
from home at college could have been little more than 
a child. 

Ile was the fifth ina family of eleven children, so 
that he had no lack of companionship from both older 
nd younger sisters. The older sisters had con 


for college. 
vere a never-failing source of inspiration. 

\t fourteen he read in a masterly way 
Understanding.” It took hold of his 
ereatly affected his life. 


tributed much to his preparation hey 
. } 

Lo Ke On 
the tluman 


ming ina powerful way and 


Ina letter to his father he asked as a special favor that 
he might have py of “The Art of Thinking,” not 
heeause it Was necessary to his college work, but be 
cause he thought it would be profitabl 
While he was still in his teens he wrote a series of 
iH lutions.’ the lke of whieh 1 would be ditheult 


The a 
indicating the way in 

for the 
his ehil 


to duplicate in the case of any other youth. 


things are dwelt upon as 
prepared 
left 


nine of his 


. ] 
whieh every fibre of his being was 


and intellectual legaey he 


] 


lren and his children’s children. I give 


1 


eventy 1 utions: 


Resolved, to do whatever I think to be my duty, and 


most for the good and advantage of mankind in general. 


Resolved o to do, whatever difficulties | meet with. 


how many and how great soevel 


soever, 


Resolved, to be continually endeavoring to find out 


some new contrivance and invention to promote the fore 


mentioned things 


Resolved, never to lose one moment of time, but to im 
prove it in the most profitable way I possibly can 
Resolved, to live with all my might while I do live 


Resolved, to be endeavoring to find out fit 


objects of 


charity and liberality 


Resolved, never to do anything out of revenge. 


Resolved, never to suffer the least motions of angel 


towards irrational beings. 


Resolved, never to speak evil of any one, so that it shall 
tend to his dishonor, more or less, upon no account ex- 


cept for some real good. 


Resolved, to maintain the strictest temperance in eating 


and drinking. 
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no more.” “The tel] 
and when they wouldn’t she kept them all after school 





teacher told the children ti 


and she done right.” “She ought not to have let the 
euilty ones get away, even if the others did have to 
suffer.” The girls are more inclined to be of this 
opinion than are the boys, and this is true of all ages, 
But it should be observed that the number steadily 


CHILD STUDY IN WESTFIELD AND VICIN- ‘lecreases as boys and girls grow older. There is a 


IT Y.—(VIL) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT CLARENCE E. BRODEUR. 


RESPON 
HOOD. 
The stability of the republic depends upon the atti- 
If the belief is strong 


STUDY VIIlf. SOCIAL IBILITY IN CHILD 


tude of its people toward law. 


that laws are made to be obeyed and the people obey 





Dr. J. H. DILLARD, 
Tulane University, New Orleans. 


because of a sense of duty, the republic will live; but if 
its citizens obey when it please s them to do SO, if they 
are now peaceful citizens, now in a state of rebellion, 
according as selfish interests shall indicate apparent 
advantage, the friends of self-government may well bi 
ie German schools, with 


anxious as to the future. T'] 


their rieid disc ipline, are followed by the license of 


(German university life: would it be different if there 
was some opportunity viven German school children 
as government of 
whole? ‘TT 


of childhood the 


to learn that there is such a thing 


self because of the welfare of the ascer 


=()¢ ial CTS 


! 
tain something as to thi 


following test Was given: “One day. whe 1 the teach r 


Wills called Lo thre door to Speais vith il lady, si veral 


children in the room made a loud noise. She heard 


the noise, but when she returned she could not. find 


and so she ke pt thie 


out who had made it, whole elass 


after school.” Was the punishment just or unjust, 
and why? The results are given in the following 
table: 
Table 15. 
SOCTAL RESPONSIBILITY IN CHILDHOOD. 
Boys (iirls lrotals 
Whole number collated 1,466 1,451 2,914 
Just seh 1,007 1.083 2.090 
Teacher was unable to find out 
otherwist 278 28) 558 
The innocent should have told 190 155 345 
The guilty should not go un 
punished 164 170 Of 
\dvantage was taken of the 
teacher 136 160 296 
Cransgressors should own up 138 147 28 
This would prevent a repeti 
tion : had 36 Sb 122 
All children disobeyed... 21 oD 56 
Miscellaneous . 27 16 13 
No reason given... 25 29 54 
Unjust P . 148 373 S21 
Innocent should not be pun 
ished ' ; : 308 230 538 
rransgressor: should have 
owned up - “a 50 51 101 
It was the teacher’s business to 
find out , 1] 50 )] 
Miscellaneous PR 15 12 
No reason given 21 27 18 
\s is evident, two-thirds of the children examined 
dvocate the « ass punishment, “The punishment 
Ct: it Was the ond Wil\ for thy teache todo 
Aft e ones who done it saw that t others wer 
l ( a Vv" d be ashame nd cd t do so 


general sentiment that the guilty should be punished; 
that it is for all than that 
offenses should be repeated; and this opinion varies 


better to suffer such 


hut little with the varving ages. There is a gradu 
ally inereasing opinion, especially among the girls, 
that this universal punishment will prevent a repeti 
tion of the offense: the same is true of the sentiment 
thatthe imnocent should have told, that there was an 


obligation on them te give what information the 


could give, that such an offense might be avoided in 
the future: this is especially the case with children 
fourteen vears of age and upwards, 

One-third of the children consider the punishime nt 
tnjust. and the numberof boys who so express them 


-elyves is greater than the number of girls. Of thos 


holding this opinion about twenty-five per cent. al 
under ten vears of age: from this age the percentage 
of girls does not increase materially, but the percent 
ave of boys increases rapidly until at seventeen years 
of ave it has reached fifty-five per cent. The reason 


! 
GIVEN DN 


these believing the punishment unjust is 


that the innocent should not be made to suffer for the 


sins of the wicked: the curve representing this opinion 
quite steadily increases from forty per cent. at eight 
to ninety percent. at sixteen vears of age. 

lt seems that so far as this test is concerned we ar 
certain conclusions from thes 


iustified in) drawing 


vipers and figures. Class punishment is more likel) 


«© regarded as just with children under thirteen 
han with those who are older: especially is this true 


at thre boys Secondly, there 


Is an increasing senti 
ment among boys and girls that it is wrong to punish 
an innocent person, no matter what may be the offense 
of other people. 


fo. vood orde r and decency Wn the scho lroom begins 


Thirdly, the idea of responsibility 


to be quite strongly prevalent at thirteen years of ag 
and constantly increases, Is there not here food for 
What Has 


the ehild read something which has corrected to som 


houeht 2 


underlies this last opinion? 


extent lis misconception of earlier years relative to 
owes those about him, or has the atmos 


belief that it is 


| | 
the duty a 


phere about him changed his hot 


honorable to “tell” what he knows oceasionally and 


The all 


questhon rs, Ilas the school been responsible in any wa\ 


under proper circumstances ? important 


for this change of thought? The pupils who refuse 


to testify do so because of a supposed sense of honor; 


| 
put 


our courts compel adults to give testimony. It 
would be a mistake, we are inclined to think, for thé 
<chool to enter too strongly into an attempt to chang 


directly this “sense of honor.’ but the atmosphere ot 


the schoolrcom should be of such a nature as to train 
ndirectly those who are of an age 


tramnine. \l 


well for the home 


sultable for sucl 
any rate, there is here a duty whieh 


When law 


ucht to he at 


ould hye 


to recognize. 


nd “honor nre at Varianee. there 


t which should win. 


Several of the ( hildre l used the eXpress1on, af Was 


t tos 
ne Teac! 


ers business to find out who made the noise 


In consultat tb NH with some of the 


pupils a tear het 


-ked how she was to do this: no information w 
offered by any of the pupils. One little girl—twelv 
ears old—gave this reason and teld how it might 
been done: “The punishment was unjust, for 1 

asn't the .children’s business to keep order; the 
wher should have found out who made the noise 
Shi y o have asked who djd it, and if no one sal 
ecdlid it, she should have said nothing about it. It 
she couldn't tell by the red faces of those who done it 
~-he ought to keep still. Then they'd do it agen and 
nd by thev’d get careless and then she could eat 


hem.” . 


= alban 


epee 


1 


1 
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AFPTERTHOUGHTS ON THe LOS ANGHLES sidered the Report of the (¢ OmnMuttee on College Ie - 


MERTING. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITIIL, WASHINGTON, b, ¢ 


Few meetings of the N. B.A. have left impressions 
Which it is so difficult to summarize as that at Los 


\ngcles, Generally, however varied or even ineon ine ee th Si aT ae 
t1he or Ce? @N¢G t ( 


gruous the programmes, the conviction remains that certain that the solution of the problem has been ad 
ie ' ' té i | ' as os ‘ 
} 
} 


the essential things in education have been settled, vane 


easier to sav that this was distinctly not the lnpres Phe causes that are forcing these new adjustments 


sion left by the Los Angeles meeting than to sav what in education were pertinently summed up by Super 


the Impression Was, mfeneent Grove, who satd I) yeart: 

It is. of Course, much more diflicult for one whe at “The growth of paternalism in this country reaches 
tempts to follow both general and departmental ses over to the schools. Great modifieations of social lif 
“10ns as an impartial hearer to carry away definite demand corresponding modifications in school lif 


notions than fora specialist who confines himself. to Much of the child training that was formerly done at 


his particular province. But as several of the latter leme is now relegated te the school. 


class expressed hefore me this same sense of uncer “The sever religious and effective discipline of the 
tainty. Pam confident the meeting was to many mem earl Vinerican home is disappearing. The father 
hers either a revelation or an upheaval, according to no longer claims the boy's time and earnings wntil 


their kind. “Change,” said Professor Luckes 
of the University of Nebraska, “is everywhere, 
stability is nowhere.” Tle expressed, uncon- 
<ciously perhaps, the feeling that was upper- 
most in manv minds. And vet the meeting 


vas less novel for the things that were said 


than for the spirit which prevailed. This was 
renerated in part of sectional force and in 
part of environment. It was peculiarly a 
Western meeting. Leaving cut the addresse 
of welcome and response at the first general 
sst milly. SCV ¢ nty-five per cent. of the papers 
nresented, including the general and depart- 
ment sections, wer yy Western men and sixt\ 
per cent. by men from the region west of the 


Mississippi. The ceuntry to which they he 


long is new ina sense in) which t 


1 1] 
{ 
rbedi Ci Cie 


shore, vastly older in the geclogie meaning 
has never been within the history of man 
This vast, unformed region, which implies so 
much more than it reveals, which hus crowded 
into a few decades such strenuous effer.s an | 
wonderful results, ipp als mest strong v to he 
active energies of man’s nature Where ther 
ix little to reflect upon, reflection natural’y 
declines. Moreover, when vou have rejll 

crossed over into the empire of the Pacih 

isolated from the rest of the country by moun 
tains and deserts and drawn toward the un 
familiar Orient by a smiling, seductive ocean, 
vou fall easily into the notion of a new heaven 
and a new earth, and you understand how it 
is that the novel. the untried, the vague and 
inchoate should have all the force cf reason 
and experience. Here, too, where nature has 








not to be conquered, but possessed and en- 


joved, man himself partakes at once of her rHOMAS D. BOYD WILLIAM PRESTON JOHNSON Dit. ©. AL) HUNSO 


prodigality and vitality. MRS, M. A. WILLIAMS WAKKEN EASTON 
he meeting at Los Angeles, then, was re- A GROUP OF LOVISIANA EDUCATORS 
markable because it typified the craving for 


new ideals and the capacity for new endeavor which , — 
manhood is reached, his changed condition 1 


at every point proclaims a new era in our national : is 
quires chanved school relations, Che <chool has 


life. So far as words go, the mere impulse towards 


change finds only negative expression. At Los helped to forward this movement by demanding regu 
\ngeles, it manifested itself chiefly in protests against lar and prompt attendance at school 

aset curriculum. The idea was not original, it simpl) “Something like Spartan possession threatens thi 
took on new emphasis. It was noticeable, however, youth of the country. The remedy is more time with 
amid much speculative claim for theevaried and novel, teacher and tutor. Rather than idleness at home and 
that the propositions actually endorsed called for little 24) the street. ten hours in school association instead 
more than cautious modifications of customary pro- ¢ | ee ee eae ere eee ee 


cedures. No one really moved to set aside the three ;, ; 
mate and direct control of the youth 


R’s. or to substitute childish caprice for a rationa 


; ; , 4 ee ; ‘The present disposition to relinquish the home 
hasis of early education. It was the distinct recogni a : 
: 1] ning of children and the enlarged field of elemen 


tion that change is upon us, whether we will or no, 


and the mean® offered for measuring the changes nstruetion demanded requ a changed condi 


vhich adventurous minds are ready to adopt that tion in the mechanism of the schools. The state mus 
made the deliberations significant. assume these duties for self-protection.” 

With respect to elementary schools, two points ap Here we find both the explanation and justification 
Dear to be settled: elastic erading Is destined to be of changes vhyie h itis lle to resist. 

| ] 

Conny orl; bu surely, the ule m city schools. " , 

ne, gradually, t re] he rule opaae  F erorays an from every departmental 
snd thoroughness will eease to he soucht by a para . ; ° 

; oars session proofs of the passion for the new with which 

zine erind on fragmentary elements. Both of these | 1 
( hanges were foreshadowed Wn thy Report ( f thy (on Whe I as charred, al equa \ Casy { show 
mittee of Fifteen etical efforts to which it leads will be 

The department of secondary education, in joit nde n for the most part cautiously and judi 


session with the department of higher education, con- — ciously sut to go into detail is to lose the sense of 


trance Requirements, appointed in 1895. The reeom- 
mendations of this report do not go farther perhaps 
than those of the Committee of Ten, but the demand 
for electives Is more emphatic. The re port was re- 
cerved with enthusiasm, althoueh the proposition to 
adopt it as it stands was deft rred to C1Vve members 


ft details. It is, however. 


ty this meeting: policies favored ly the vreat 
and that they must ever be of first linportance. It is professional body there represented cannot long delay. 





J \ CALHOUN BRANDT \V l DINON BROW AYK ES 


breadth and freedom which made the occasion memor 
ible. It is good to feel at times that nothing is really 
settled, and we are to begin at the beginning. It is 
especially good to feel this if circumstances prevent 
anv reckless outcome. Califernia is the place to in 
dulge the feeling. It was the keynote of President 
Lvtes Mapromptu address on the “Unsolved Prob 
lems of Education,” and it gave special significance to 
three memorable papers which, presented before the 
vencral session, have since been circulated throughout 
the country. T refer to the discussion cof an “Eduea 


thonal Poliey for our New Possessions” by Dr. Harris. 


Which applied to that problem the teachines of his- 
tory and of current experience: the remarkable sur- 
Veve cf the vear’s progress, in which Dr. Butler dis 
closed at once the unity and diversity of the eduea- 
tional problems of the world: and the address. of 
President Jordan on the “Usefulness of Universities.” 
vhich was a veritable apotheosis of the new, 


It need hardly be added. at this date. that the 


meeting proved to be, as the editor of this Journal had 
prophesied, the banner meeting of the asso- 
or ciation, but it cannot be said teo often that it 
Was a meeting full of suggestion for Eastern 
educators, who are in danger of underestimat- 
Ing the forces that are developing beyond the 
Mississippi, bevond even the Rockies. 


COLUMBIA'S EMBLEM —(11) 
RY FLOLENCE A BLANCHALD 


USES OF PARTS. 

The giains (mixed with rye or wheat) are 
use for baking purpcses. Indian meal does not 
pessess gluten erougch to make good _ bread 
W heat flour must be added. The grains ground 
are used for mush and porridge. 

For what is the starch a substitute? Which 
part gives sugar? What is fodder? What two 
parts of the corn plant are uscd fr focder? 
Which part is used for thatch, fuel, and basket 


> 


malinge? Which part is used fcr mats and for 


> 


filling bees and cushions? Frem wh ch puart i; 
yarn made? ihrem what pari is paper made? 
What is ei: silage? What is a silo? 

FOOD PROPERTIES AND VALUE. 


It is too concentrated except for pope of 








active hab'‘ts cf life It is better than r.ce, but 


not so gocd as wheat, which makes nerves and 


museles. Whet per cert. of Ind‘'an corn is of 
fat-fcrming principles What per cent. is of 
flesh-formirg pr-enciples ? What pcr cent. is 
alts? 

Niake a list cf the table foods prepared from 


corn How much does a bag of corn weigh‘ 
What is the miller’s tol]? [The origin of brown 
hread may he found in Governor Winslow's ac 





ecunt cf how he went to succor Massesouat 
when “he was like to die.’’—-Good News from 
New Enegland.’’] 


HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. 


SMITH 


Study the history of each, and tell its story, 
with all the interesting facts possible 

1. The offering of corn to the sun by the Incas 

2 The gift of corn to Columbus. 

3. The gift of corn to the Pilgrims, June 23, 1621 De 
scribe the intense sufferings of the Pilgrims from lack of 
food during their first three summers in the New World. 

1. Captain John Smith’s early acquaintance with 
Powhatan. 

5. The corn law, 1816-1816. 

6. Vhe Anti-Corn Law League, 1838-184) 

7. Spread of the Anti-Corn Law League, 1845. 

8. The Irish famine, 1845 

9. The abolition of the corn law, 1845-1846 

If 


The close of Peel’s ministry, 1846 


COMMERCIAL VALUE 
‘The cornfields, set in grand array 
Of solid rank and row, 
Are streams of wealth which set this way, 
And soon shall overflow.’”’ Selected. 


The commercial value of corn depends upon its food 
value. 

It furnishes food for a larger part of the human rac 
than any grain except rice. It is almost a universal food 
for cattle and swine, as well as for horses. 

William Cobbett introduced corn into England from 
this country in 1828. He was called “corn mad.” Why? 


Look up his political career. 
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The word “corn,” as used in England, refers to any 
grain. ‘“Corn’’ proper is called maize. 
Corn was not consumed in Great Britain to any extent 
the failure of the potato crop, 1846. 
1,500,000 imported into 


until the year of 
Since then, 
Great Britain annually, chiefly from the | nited States. 


The use of popcorn by confectioners and the canning 


about bushels are 


of sweet corn are sources of considerable revenue. 

The acreage of our corn crop increases every year. It 
is the most important grain product of the United States, 
the seven chief sourees of our national 


and is one of 


wealth. 
What are the other six sources of our national wealth? 
How many acres of land are planted with corn annually 


in the United States? What is the annual yield in 
bushels? In dollars? How many bushels do we ex- 
port? How many do we use al home? For what, 
chiefly? Why is it more profitable to feed the corn to 


live stcck than to send it to market? To whom does the 


corn crop bring money? Name the five states standing 
first as corn producers. 


A PRAIRIE CORNFIELD. 


The Planting: When is the soil prepared? How? 
What was the method of planting before the plow wag 
invented? Give a short sketch of the history of the plow. 
What kind of a plow is used on the prairies? Why are 
the farming tools of the West so different from those 
used in the East? 

The Sowing: The oldest occupation in the world. 


Why does the United States government spt nd $100,000 


every year in buying seeds of the best quality? Where 


are these seeds kept? How many acres of corn can be 
sown in a day in the Western states? Why? When is 
the seed sown? 
BLESSING THE CORNFIELDS. 

“All around the happy village 

Stood the maize-fields, green and shining, 

Waved the green plunfes of Mondamin, 

Waved his soft and sunny tresses, 

Filling all the land with plenty.” 

What was the “happy village’? Where was it? What 
were the occupations of the people? Who planted the 
broad fields? Who stripped the yellow husks of har 
vest? What was the object of “Blessing the Corn.elds”? 
With what were they threatened? Who was chosen to 
bless the fields? Who listened to H’awatha’s plan? 
What did they say among themselves? Describe the cere 
mony of blessing the fields. What did the King cf 
Ravens attempt to do the next morning? What was his 
fate? Study the poem carefully, and then apply the al- 
legory to the farmer and his cornfields 

AT HARVEST TIME 
‘Then wrought the busy harvesters 
And many a creaking wain 
Fore slowly to the long barn floor 
Its load of husk and grain; 
Till, broad and red as when he rose 
rhe sun sank down at last, 
\nd like a merry guest's farewell 
The day in brightness passed.” 
Whitiien 

Of what benefit to the world was the invention of a 
reaping machine? Describe it. When is the sickle 
found useful now? Describe the process of threshing.- 
Have pupils watch the newspapers for accounts of the 
harvest this fall 

THE FEAST OF MONDAMIN. 
And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long, green leaves to yellow, 
And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow, 
Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from off them, 
\s he once had stripped the wrestler, 
Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 
And made known unto the people 
This new gift of the Great Spirit.”’ 

Hiawatha’s Fasting.”’ 

Give an account of the feast in ‘Blessing the Corn 
fields Deseril in old-fashioned ‘husking-bee.’’ 
Value of finding the red ear What were the harvest 
custom n old England What harvest festival do we 
hold to-day? When-are the unset and the moonrise 
mingled it one G an account of the Statute of 
Laboure! enacted in 1349 Compare the status of the 
harvesters in the | f the harvester of 
to-day. 

| r PION EMBLEM 
, t ! | t cr Vi ba I 
where ; 
( in 


is the earliest reference in all literature to the country 
which we now call America. In this earliest allusion it 
is already dimly known as the land of the maize. 
so far as floral emblems can go, it unquestionably is. 
John Fiske. 


POEMS. 


Longfellow: “Hiawatha’s Fasting,’ “Blessing the 


Cornfields.”’ 

Proctor, Edna Dean: “Columbia’s Emblem.” 

Thaxter, Celia: “Maize for the Nation’s Emblem.” 
Whittier: “The Huskers,” ‘“‘Song of the 


Pumpkin.” 


“Corn Song,” 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


“Student’s History of England,’ Gardiner, Morton’s 
“New England Memorials,’ Governor Winslow's “Good 


News from New England,’ Higginson’s ‘‘Young Fo:xs’ 


History of the United States,’’ Prescott’s ‘‘History of 
Peru,’’ Chambers’ ‘‘Book of Days.” 
Note— Select specimens containing all parts of the plant. Secure 


the bestand pretti st ear of coru possib e, one showing the fresh 
green spathes, and the lony, silken, yellow tassels. Assign topics io 
pupils aud let them search for quotations, legends, and facts, Fach 
lesson should be tollowed by a written composiiiou, For the com- 
mercial value of corn, see statistics in the report of the Un ted States 
Department of Agriculture. 
FOR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Superintendent North, Ocean county, N. J., has 
this to say to the county superintendent, “Consider 
thoughtfully and act wisely upon the following”: 

|. Compulsory attendance. 

Become educational leaders. 

3. Appoint supervising principals. 
Visit your schools. 
>. Attend meetings of the association. 
6. Sustain the authority of your teachers. 
i‘. Employ only qualified teachers. 
8. Istablish school libraries. 
9. Insist on the uniform course of study. 
10 


11. Appoint a truant officer. 


Authorize uniform monthly reports. 


12. Keep school premises in good condition. 
13. Require teachers to visit other schools. 

14 Provide all school appliances. 

lo. Use money economically, but not stingily. 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR “THE HOUSE OF 
THE SEVEN GABLES.”—(1.) 
BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY. 
COLLEGE ENGLISH 1900—1902. 

1. From 1804-1864, what department of litera- 
ture was most successfully cultivated in America? 
Mention three famous American writers of that 
poe riod, 


». Mention those facts in the life of Hawthorne 
which influenced his work. What department of lit- 
erature did he fill? What is there peculiar about. his 


" 
WOrKS 


5. Give a brief account of Hawthorne’s literary 

reer, State his rank among writers of his own 
class 

|. Classify Hawthorne’s works under appropriate 
headings, 


3. What is the chief characteristic of Hawthorne’s 
novels? In the one under discussion, which is the 
morbid and which the healthy element? 

Q, llow does Hawthorne produc e the weird effects 
of his novels? 

‘ Quote Lowell’s characterization of Hawthorne. 

S. Point out the following features of “The House 
of the Seven Gables”: Theme, plot, episodes unfold- 


ng the plot, underplot, central figure. 


%. What is there peculiar in the unfolding of this 
plat 
10. What was Hawthorne’s aim in regard to the 
ot the theme? 


11. Mention some of the character revealing epi- 


des of the novel. 
ke xplain the following allusions and state their 
on with the storv: Midas-like touch, Svbarite 
Liymettus odor, Domdaniel 


Such, 


same locality 
plant, with a round, 


hroadest 


ears a sins 


13. Trace the part played by Colonel Pyncheon’s 
portrait through the story. 


Deseribe «the 


14. journey of FHlepzibah and 
Clifford. 

15. Mention ten of the most striking scenes of the 
novel. 

16. Mention the supernatural elements of the 
story. 

17. What Puritan element pervades the story? 

18. Write an essay on the subject: Clifford 


Pyncheon- 
“19. 
20. Give the points of the introductory chapter 

the Maule 


A Character Study. 


When and where is the scene of the story laid? 


llow is 


the motif of curse carried out 
through the story? 
21. <At the opening of the story proper. in what 
condition are the two families? 
22. What incidents from the history of the Haw 


thorne family are interwoven with this romance? 


23. Give a word picture of the shop and its con- 
tents. 

24. Of what is Hepzibah Pyncheon a type? De- 
scribe her appearance. 

25. Irom the story, what so-called science had 


evidently just come into notice in Hawthorne’s day? 
What invention? What form of photography? 


THE GENTIAN. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


‘‘T know not why, bat every sweet October, 
Down the fair road that opens to the sea, 
Dear in the wayside gra-ses, tingeing sober, 


Blooms my blue gentian, faithfully for me.” 


In 


largesse of the autumn flowers, comes the fringed 


early October, before Jack Frost demands 


ventian, the loveliest of them all. It belongs to a 
family noted for its bitter tonic juices, and is said to 
have received its family name, gentiana, from Gentius, 
King of Hlvria, the reyal botanist, who was the first 
to discover its medicinal 

We { 
blue, vet the family 


properti s. 
the gentian as 


by no means confine ‘themselves 


speak of 


commonly think and 


to that color. but indulge in white, straw color, red, 


and vellow, the latter being the color of g. lutea, a 


This is the 
gentian of the pharmacists, although g. pannonica and 


native of southern and central Europe. 


ev. purpurea are frequently substituted for it. 
The 


(¢. saponlaria), 


sOapwort gentian 


the elose cl 


eentian (oe.  andrewsi!) 
both with nearly or 


ClLOSst ra 


quite 
the 


ig. cr 


corollas, and 


fringed gentian 
nata) are the commonest otf 
the American varieties. 
The gentian Is 
pre-eminently the 
flower, and Bryant ealls it a 


fringed 


Do 's 
poet s 


‘Blossom bright with autumn 


dew, 
And covered with the heaven’s 
own blue,” 
The plant loves low 


moist ground, and, though 
by no means common, is 


found both in the north 
and west, but as it is a 
biennial, and dies after 





flowering, one is not always 


Poe 3. @i 


Crinata 


for 


sure of finding it in th 


successive vears. It 


is a show) 


smooth, erect, Banc hing stem, 


from one to two feet high. 


The leaves are Opp site, sessil 
at the 


le blue 


, and lancee late, but 


1 


bas and each branch « i the sten 


Howe r. A ra untv. 


y 


‘*Purple creature, 
That ravished all the hill: 
And summer hid her forehead. 


And mockery was still.” 


fringed corolla is two inches long and is divided 


lobes, whi h furn back at the top rhe 
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stamens are four, the stigmas two, and the pistil one. 
It is a flower of the sun- 
shine, opening or closing 
its blossoms according as 
the day is sunny or cloudy. 
The closed, or bottle, gen- 


tian (g. andrewsii) loves 
the northern woods and 


thickets, and is one of the 
latest of the autumn 
flowers. 

Like the fringed gentian, 
it has a smooth, erect stem, 
with opposite, rounded 
lanceolate and 
puffy, violet blue flowers, 
that look like buds, ar- 
ranged in a whorl at the 
summit of the stem and 
the axils of the leaves. 

The corolla never opens, 
but retains bud-like 


leaves, 





Fig. 2. G. andrewsil. its 
form as long as it lasts. 
A pretty legend of the closed gentian says that for 


selfishly refusing to shelter the Queen of the Fairies, 


from a passing shower, her eyes were doomed to be 
closed forever. 

Materials for the TLesson.—The whole plant, 
flowers, leaves, stem, roots, ete. 

Let the children examine the plant and then ques- 
tion. What is the name of this plant? Where does 
it grow? What kind of soil does it like? What kind 
of stem has it? Is it rough or smooth? Has it one 
branch cr more than one? What is the shape of the 
leaves? Tlow are they attached to the stem? Are 
they opposite or alternate? What is at the top of the 
stem? Whatis its color? Why do we call it fringed? 
What is the shape of the corolla? How is it divided? 
Ifow many stamens has it? Note the pistil. How 
many stigmas do you find? How many divisions has 
the calvx? Tlow is it set on the stem? When does 

: the plant blossom? 

; Tell the legend of the closed gentian, “Fairyland of 

: Flowers.” Teach Brvant’s “Fringed Gentian.” , 

| Draw and color the whole plant. 

Draw and color the plant and cut and mount upon 
uray ¢ irdboard. 

Copy memory gems into a blank book, and draw 


ind colora gentian design for the cover. 








VEGETABLES, ETC. 


MELONS, 


What melons are now ripe? 
What kinds of melons are brought to the northern 


inarket long before they ripen there? 
How does the watermelon differ from citron? 


Cantaloupe from nutmeg melon? 
Hlow many kinds of squashes do you know? 
What is the difference between summer and winter 
squashes? ( rook necked and Hubbard ? 
| How many kinds of beets do you know? of turnips? 
How do beets differ from turnips? 
Is it the turnip or the beet that is used for “oreens” 


when young? 
| Are beets or turnips largely fed to eattle? 
What kinds of potatoes do you know ? 
{re the potatoes dug yet? 
: How do sweet potatoes differ from white potatoes? 
How differently do they grow? 
Is this the month of the tomato? 
What kinds of beans do vou know? 
Wh ean vou tell abe the growing, ripening, or 
shins ¢ the Lima beat ranherry bean? butter 





THE CHINESE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


MABEL 


{The Journal some time ago launched a scheme for a 
“Co-operative Information List,” in which senool 
would furnish another information about its own city. 
This has occasionally proved a burden to schools in some 
cities. The Lincoln school in San Francisco has had so 
many requests that the principal has been obliged tomake 


BY MOORE, 


one 


one answer to all inquiries in one line. The Journal 
herewith publishes the reply of one of James T. Hamil- 
ton’s pupils to this» group of questions, and begs the 


querists to excuse Mr. Hamilton's pupils from personal 
answers. ] 

The Chinaman is a Chinaman the world over—environ 
ment plays a small part in the moulding of his character. 
He lives the same way, eats the same food, dresses in the 
We 
cannot but admire the loyalty with which he clings to 
the customs of his native land, but in this very fact we 
lack for 
eminently unprogressive. spirit. 
gates to the civilization, 
Japan, has thrown hers wide open, and is eagerly accep 


same fashion, whether he reside in Asia or America 


see the cause of China’s of advancement her 


Long has she closed her 


modern while her sister-land, 


ing each new thought which makes knowledge wider and 


life more easy to live. The effect of this, however, has 
made it possible for a community purely Chinese to 


spring up in our midst, and it is to this fact that | am 
indebted for my information. 

One of the most noticeable and interesting character- 
istics of the Chinaman is the wearing of the 


but 


queue. To 


us it seems somewhat grotesque to him its impor 


tance is manifest. The custom was introduced into China 
not more than 290 vears ago, at the time of tie Tartar in- 
vasion and conquest. When the Ching dynasty gained 
control, the wearing of the queue and shaving of the head 
were at first symbols of an oath of allegiance which each 
but have 
followed. 


the 


Chinaman tcok to the government which row 


become customs most rigidly enforced and 


Many Chinamen in San Francisco have abandoned 


their connection 
attached 


in so doing have severed 
No 


is looked upon as a rege ad 


fashion, and 


with the Chinese government. penalty is 


to the deed, only he and de- 
serter. 
The Chinese are fond of gay colors. The eye is almost 


surfeited with the glare of blue, green, orange, red sen 


wearing apparel—-with an 
The 
reached in the clothing of the children 

The 
They play as our children do 


in the house decoration and 


extra touch for holidays. maximum of glory is 


Litcle 
and 


Chinese children are happy, th'nes. 


gay 


tag, hide seek, and 


shuttlecock—and early do they show that marked phase 
and 
fifth 
Girls are educated 
Reading, 


of the Chinese mind, mimicry; for tops, marbles, 


kites serve to while many an hour away. At their 


or sixth year they are sent to school. 
the 
comprise their curriculum, and 


but superficially compared with boys 


writing, and arithmetic 


cooking, sewing, and housekeeping are taught at home 


From infancy great responsibilities are placed upon 


them. and almost the entire charge of the younger mem 


bers of the family falls to their share Many a time | 
have seen a girl of seven or nine carrying a baby of 
nearly two years upon her back--in much the ame 
fashion as the Indians do—straining under the load, bu 


never a sigh or a groan escaping her lips Patient little 


women these, who follow their alloted duty quietly, un 
and 


fact 


ostentatiously, but faithfully. The placid, composed 
the 


is due, perhaps, to the cir 


unseamed countenance of Chinese woman is a 
much commented 
cumstance that the meanest Chinaman endeavors to be 
and 


life 


upon; it 


happy—in business, at home, or at play he is happy, 
no one around him plan of 
which we of a higher civilization would do well to emu- 


can be otherwise. A 


late. We are inclined, I think, to regard the average 
Chinaman in San Francisco as a fair type of his race. 
This is a mistake—as well judge our civilization by peo 
ple living on the Barbary coast. Those we find here are 
the lowest class—-the workers, educated, y: but in 
China we fjnd intelligence so much greater that we may 
as well try to compare an incandescent with an are light 
The Chinese place knowledge above all else—family, 


wealth. influence, must all give way to it. Through edu 


cation the lowest born may rise to the position of prime 


minister, that being the highest rank outside of nobility 
Of course in San Francisco this is somewhat modified. 
The respect for knowledge is evident, but, being under 
our government, with consular protection, the incentive 
of magisterial power is somewhat curtailed 

and deserve 


the 


an educated man 


The Chinese consul is 
is appointed by min 


the 


the respect accorded him. He 


ister in Washington, and is granted by government 
three assistants and several secretaries—besides an in 
terpreter, an important and interesting position, requil 
ing intelligence and integrity To the consul all case 
regarding the Chinese are referred, and his decision 


final 





Another curious characteristic of the Chinese is tneir 
Men and women dress alike. It is a 
comfortable attire, consisting of loose trousers and un- 
fitted blouse. In domestic service they wear white linen 
make them appear at least exteriorily 
neat, but this is not a peculiarity of the race. On gala 
days they dress in silks and satins of rainbow hues, and 
sometimes the most gorgeous fabrics. Their holidays 
are times of great rejoicing; kind feeling and hospitality 
reign supreme. a cup of tea, served 
from a rosewood tabaret in dainty china, awaits the visi- 
tor, is proferred with lavish hand by the beaming host, 


style of dress. 


blouses, which 


A glass of gin, or 


who, rubbing his hand in sign of greeting, bids you wel- 
come, 

Among the lower class, the colors which they wear are 
of no significance; but in China a man’s rank and posi- 
tion ale fixed by the color of his gown and the style of 
the ball or knob upon his cap. This knob is called a 
pagoda on account of its shape. The lowest rank is the 
next to that comes the red, then blue, 
is always a sign of 


crystal pagoda; 


and following that the yellow, which 


royalty Hence the colors of the flag. White is the low- 
est in order. The highest honor is the yellow jacket, 
conferred by the emperor. A man wearing this receives 
the salams of both great and small. The three-eyed 


peacock feather is also an emblem of great distinction. 
It is worn in the cap, and it is for this reason that the 
apology comes from China to every nation that her min- 
isters may be allowed the privilege of retaining their hats 
in the royal presence. - Remove their hats and their rank 
Another mark of distinction is the string 
which 


is destroved. 


of beads those honored wear upon their necks. 
It is the duty of all who 
but 
those wearing the beads need bow only until the tipmost 
bead touches the ground. 

Ther afloat about the 


commonly worn upon the caps in San Francisco. 


These serve a peculiar purpose. 


come into the presence to prostrate themselves: 


balls 
Many 
“all is not gold that glit- 
these are only imitations, and therefore are only 
significant as far as style is concerned. 


are various stories red 


imagine they denote rank, but 


ters” 
This is also true 
as regards the tying in of the trousers: 
matter of fashion. 


it is purely a 


The Chinese live almost exclusively upon pork. This 


they prepare in all conceivable shapes and ways. Fre- 


quently the pig is roasted whole—with an apple in its 


mouth, and surrounded by a sea of greens. 
The Chinese tea houses in San Francisco are the ad- 
miration of all who visit them.’ Expensive carvings 


adorn the walls; brilliant banners of red, blue, and yel- 
low, covered with their queer symbols, are hung in con- 
The round 
mahogany, inlaid with onyx; 


take 


black carved 


and stools of like structure 


spicuous places. tables are of 


the place of chairs. Here the visitor is brought a 


cup of delicious tea—served clear—and a dainty piece of 
cake, 


The 
coal-oil can, in which a fire is built: 


domestic cooking is done in most cases upon a 


bars are laid across 


the top. The smoke fills the room, but no apparent dis 
comfort seems to be experienced. When we are ini- 
tiated into their mode of eating—with the use of four 
wooden or bone sticks called chop-sticks—we are not 


surprised at anything which adds to this discomfort. 


The Chinese care for their sick in their own peculiar 
wa) Superstition plays great part in the proceedings. 
rhe patient is waited upon by a medicine man, whose 


education consists in a thorough knowledge of herbs and 


their healthful properties. They have no prepared medi- 


cines as we have; all are used in the form of concoctions. 


A tea is brewed and the patient drinks it. Some species 


of bugs and insects are also dried and placed in the con- 


coction; but these are merely symbolic, and designate to 


the uneducated that, as the insect sheds its skin, so the 


patient will shed his fever. All sickness is supposed to 


be caused by the devil, and a great deal of the care of the 
sick is prompted by the desire to put his Satanic 
majesty to flight. 

The Chinese are an industrious race—easily learning 


and imitating the modes of occupation in the countries 


in which they dwell. Thus we find them as tailors, 


broom-makers, shoemakers, hatters, dentists, etc., quite 
equalling our own manufacturers. They also easily 
grasp the principles of our inventions. They succeeded 


in making telephones so perfect that for a long time even 


the telephone employees were deceived. It was with re 
gret that they demolished the work which cost such time 
and ingenuity 

The vices of the Chinese seem to occasion the greatest 
interest among tourists \ visit to the opium-smoking 


the tourists’ desires. 


joints seems to be paramount in 

Small, dingy rooms are these, lighted by grimy coal-oil 
lamps, whose rays struggle feebly through the opium 
laden ait On rough wooden berths, or bunks, recline 
the fiends, with glassy eyes and unkempt persons. The 
opium is first heated on the end of a wire until if burns 
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Educational Intelligence 


Make pupils self-helpful. 

Aim at independent thought for yourself and your 
pupils. 

The ready use of knowledge is the one aim of the 
school. | 

T'wo hundred and thirty-five thousand children in 


Chicago schools. 


N. FE. A. PROGRAMMES. 


Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, 
ex-president of the N. E. A., has an article in this 
issue of the Journal which is as good reading as one 
often sees in any periodical. Mr. Greenwood knows 
whereof he speaks.. It is a serious matter about 
The programme of the N. E. A. is 
of the utmost importance. 

We doubt if even Mr. Greenwood has hit the mark. 


It all resolves itself into this: For the large meeting 


which he writes. 


have only those speakers who have something to say 
that is worth saying, who ean say it in a way that will 


command attention, and will say it so that the entir 


audience can hear it. 


THE SALARY TEST. 





The Western School Journal says: 

“We protest against the statement that a teacher's 
worth is to be measured by the salary he or she may be 
receiving. Thousands of the best teachers in the land 
are, by circumstances, chained down to localities, hence 
are unable to seek wider fields and more adequate pay. 
The apostle Paul, we are quite sure, did not receive $35 
a month. Comenius and Pestalozzi were underpaid, and 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby’s small salary cannot for a moment 
be taken as a measure of his services to his school and 
to mankind.” 


This is well said. Nevertheless. it gives the ordi 
nary teacher an added power to add ten per cent. to 
his salarv. The 


$500 than another does on $1,000 would do even 


teachey who does hettey work on 


} 1 ’ ’ 


hetter work h the higmher salary 


It is not always the best tea hers who get the most 


cubstantial rewards, but those who have the knack of 


taking possession of the best things are the men and 
women who are raising the salary standard of all good 
teachers. It is all very well to encourage the faithful 
who are underpaid, but it is a mistake to give the im- 
pression that there is any virtue in being underpaid. 
The schools as much as the teachers, the country 
as much as the schools need to have more emphasis 


placed Upon the importance of adequate salaries. 








ATTENDANCE AT LOS ANGELES. 





Of course the Western states, which includes the 
mountain and Pacific states, led off in attendance. 
They alone sent almost 5,000,—4,984. The North 
Central states followed with 4,188. The North At- 
lantic states did well for the distance, 1.349. The 
South Atlantic states were at the foot with 229. 
California furnished 3,957 members, Illinois was sec- 
end with 993, Missouri was third with 628. This was 
a great surprise,.but the greatest surprise was the 
light attendance from Ohio—125. This has usually 
heen one of the first three. Pennsylvania had 448 out 
of respect to President E. O. Lyte; but New York de- 
serves highest honors, for she had 552 and was fourth 
in rank, California, [linois, Missouri only leading her. 
That is a large number of people to go 3,000 miles to 
an educational convention. ‘This is due chiefly to 
Mr. Dowling, president of the department of super- 
intendence, which will meet in Chicago in February. 
He had a grand excursion, so did the “Brooklyn 
eagle.’ 

lowa was fifth with 539. What a record for this 
state to make. Colorado had 424 members and was 
sixth. Wansas had 406, but that was expected. This 
state of the sunfiower is very prosperous and happy. 
Nebraska had 805. Fair, but too far behind Kansas, 
Indiana had but 283. She ought to have had mor 
than a third as many as Illinois, rather than much less 
than a third. It just happened, that is all. Texas 
had 209, which led all other Southern states. 

These are the only states with more than 200 meim- 


hers. The others are as follows: 


DONOBOUN 6 4kére KO ee wanes COG -CIRIOOMIA. oo 66:0 260 000sdes 40 
Massachusetts.--.-.---+eee- 108: Bhode Leland ..<e osccee ccs 36 
WGIOG 65.46.0554 6.0538 bee8 et es 6 65.6 845 6804.6 d Bs 33 
pe PEPPER CTERCORET LT! | a! Ue a eee se eee eee 81 
MIGHiIgAR 6650 cee scwrcctoce 131 Connecticut. ... oscessscee 30 
Ene ii 6a aa wk bd bs eae tba 125 NOM DOROts soc cscccccs 9} 
Kentucky See ee ee ee 109 Maryland pRitb ew Ae ws eee oe a4 
oe eg a 1028 WS ViIFHITNIR.<.cccccse. . 20 
Utah... ccc cece cccc cece Oe PI 464004055 Sct cine 16 
New Jersey eeoeeeceoese eeee ‘ S4 Florida eeececes Sebeed ae %0 15 
eee eee eee s4 South Carolina........... 15 
ArK@nsas .... cece ccccscees 82 North Carolina. ... 2.0. s<, 13 
Louisiana. --- cece cece cee . 77 New Hampshire.......... 12 
Bitthh THROU 665 60s icascce TH PIPMMEs 02s ticcercsecsvces FY 
Oregon.....+++++++++++-+e. 73 Indian Territory.......... 11 
GrEOPTIA. 020 cece cece cccc one GB. WYOMING. 0.0 cc cece escnes 10 
Tiathict OF COLUM BIR > 066 ccc BO PRM is 05 060660660 be0s de x 
BO 5 ban wes 6460 54a eS EE EEE C4 S005 Blok OO Sees 8 
Mississippi wae cee Rew wa cawe ae . . ag bs WHGO. od wea sled 6 
NNR onc 5 44:b8a kee aD Oe Se SEI 5 ss tx ckawcnweas 6 
Washington. ...-sesscecess ie es ee eee l 


These figures do not inelude about 1.700 who are 


to join later for the sake of the volume. 


LOUISIANA LEADERS. 
This week the Journal presents a group ot 
Louisiana educational leaders. A few men have sue- 
ceeded in’ bringing school interests decidedly to the 
front in this state. New Orleans and the universitses 
have combined with other forces to produce a strong 
tate association, whose influence is felt’ throughout 
the entire south. ° 

William Preston Johnston, president of ‘Tulane 
University, the son of General Albert Sidney John- 
ston, was born in Louisville, Ky., in 1831. He was 
educated at Center College, the Western military in- 


titute, and at Yale College, where he secured the see- 


ond highest honors. In 1853 he graduated from the 
law school of the University of Louisville. In 1861 
he espoused the cause of the South, and during this 


strugele filled various positions with great credit, and 
s captured while accompanying Mr. Davis when he 
urrendered. In 1867 he was elected to the chair of 
history and English literature in Washington and Lee 
Universit In 1880 he accepted the preside ne\ ot 


the Louisiana State University, and in 1883 organized 


and became the president of Tulane University. Dr. 


Johnston has made prominent record as a soldier, 


citizen, and writer. 
well-known works of merit. 

James Tardy Dillard graduated at Washington and 
Lee University, where he served one year as assistant 
professor Of mathematics. 
an academy in Norfolk, Va.. and later in charge ot 
the Mary Institute, a part of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. Professor Dillard for the past seven 
vears has been professor of Latin in Tulane Univer- 
sity, and has been for four years dean of its college of 
arts and sciences. Tle is president of the Louisiana 
Society of Naturalists, and of various other associa- 
tions. Ife has published several works; is an active 
member of the. board of trustees of the Louisiana In- 
dustrial Institute, and in many other ways is sought 
after and recognized in educational work. 

Hon. J. V. 
native of Pennsylvania, coming to Louisiana at the 


Calhoun, state superintendent, is a 
age of sixteen. After serving a long and successful 
term in the schools of New Orleans, he was chosen 
state superintendent of public education for Louis- 
lana. During his incumbency in the present position 
he has been intimately connected with all of 
Louisiana’s school interests. Ile has been active and 
energetic in prosecuting his duties connected with her 
public schools. He is also superintendent of instruc- 
tion of the Louisiana Chautauqua. 

Arthur T. Prescott, president Louisiana Industrial 
Institute, is a graduate of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; commenced teaching in Louisiana public schools 
In 1885. During 1886-87 he was a teacher at Mar- 
shall, Texas. In 1887 he was elected commandant 
and professor of natural history in Louisiana State 
During °93 


University, where he taught six years. 


and “4 he was prineipal of public schools at Baton 
Rouge, La. resigning to assume the organization of 
the Louisiana Industrial Institute. 

Dr. Brandt V. B. Dixon is president of the Sophie 
Neweomb Memorial College, and professor of phi- 
losophy in Tulane University. Dr. Dixon was born 
in Paterson, N. J... 
Mo., considers himself a Missourian. He was edu- 


but having grown up in St. Louis, 


cated in the St. Louis public schools, Amherst College, 
and Cornell University. Taught in the St. Louis 
public schools from 1870 to 1887, and was principal 
of the Central high school from 1884 to 1887, being 
largely instrumental in the building and establish- 
ment of the present central high school. In 1887 Dr. 
Dixon was invited to organize, and become president 
of, HH. Sophie Neweomb Memorial College, the 
womans college of Tulane University. His services 
have always been in demand in various educational 


vatherings. 


Dr. ©. Alphonso Smith, professor of English, 
Louisiana State University, was born in Greensboro, 
N.C., May 28, 1864. Entered the freshman class at 


Davidson College, N. C., in 1880, and graduated with 
\. Bo in 1884, having won in competitive contest both 
medals offered for original work in English. Re 
ceived the degre of A. M. in Knelish, by special eX 
amination from the same institution in 1887. Was 
at that time principal of the Selma Academy, Johnston 
County, N. C 


sue graduate courses in English, history, and German 


Resigned this position in 1889 to pur 
at the Johns Hopkins University. Was appointed 
assistant in Ienelish in the Johns Hopkins University 
in 1890. Obtained the degree of Ph. D. in 1893, and 
was elected the same year to the chair of English in 
the Louisiana State University, which position he still 
holds In 1894+ he published a study in the technique 
of poetry, entitled “Repetition and Parallelism in 
Mnelish Verse,” 
Kurope on a bicvele tour with two older brothers. 
Rev. Egbert W. Smith, D. D., of Greensboro, and Dr. 


and spent the summer of 1895 in 


Henry Louis Smith. vice-president of Davidson Col 
lege. In 1886 Dr. Smith published the first edition 
of his “Old English Grammar and Exercise Book,” 
now in its third edition. In 1897 he was elected 


president of the central division of the Modern Lan- 


Ile is the author of a number of 


He was also principal of 


————————— ——, 
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guage Association of America, at its annual meeting at 
Ivanston, Ill, and re-elected at the December meet- 
ing, 1898, at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Thomas }). Boyd, president of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and A. and M. College, was born at Wrythe- 
ville, Va., January 20, 1854; entered the sophomore 
class, literary course, of the Louisiana State Seminary, 
at Alexandria, in October, 1868, his brother, Colonel 
ID). FP. Bovd. then being superintendent of that insti- 
tution. Took the 
vraduated with the degree of master of arts in June, 


scientific course also, and was 
1872, the institution having been removed to Baton 
Rouge in 1869, and its name changed to Louisiana 
State University. Mr. Boyd returned to the univer- 
sity as assistant professor of mathematics in 1873. 
Was afterwards commandant of cadets, and then pro- 
fessor of history and English literature, resigning 
the latter position in 1888 to accept the presidency of 
Natchitoches. 


Resigned this position in 1896 to accept the presi- 


the Louisiana State normal school at 
denev of the Louisiana State University. Received 


the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
Tulane University in 1897. 

Ifon. Warren 
sehools, New Orleans, was born in the city of New 
Orleans November 19, 


educated in the publie schools, entered the Louisiana 


aston, superintendent public 


1848, of English parentage, 


State University at Alexandria September, ’67, gradu- 
ated June, *71, appointed assistant teacher in the pub- 
lic schools of New Orleans September, °71, promoted 
to principalship January, ’72, continued as principal 
until elected stat April, 784. 


elected city superint ndent of schools of New Orleans 


1884. superintendent 


Has been 
state 


October, 1888. and re-elected twice since. 


identified with all educational movements in 
since S84. also with National Educational, and with 
the Southern idueational Association since its 
1886 was president of the depart- 


of the N. FE. A.. 


his administration as state superintendent 


organization. In 
ment of superintendence During 
the act 
creating the state normal school at Natchitoches was 
assed and the school was opened in 1885, under the 
residency of Dr. EK. A. Sheib. 


vesident of Louisiana Educational Association. 


Mr. Easton was twice 


James B. Aswell, professor of pedagogy, Louisiana 


state normal school, and state institute conductor, 
was bern in Lineoln parish, Louisiana, in 1865. Be 
van teaching at seventeen. Secured a scholarship in 
the Peabody normal college, and after graduating 
there completed the course for A. B. at the University 
of Nashville. where he won the highest honors in the 
Ile resigned the principalship of Cal- 
had been for 


English in the 


University. 


Institute, where he 


houn Louisiana, 


three to accept the chair of 
Louisiana Industrial Institute. 


assume the charge of the department of 


vears, 
This position he re- 


signed Lo 


nedagogy in the Louisiana state normal school, 


Natchitoches. Professor Aswell has been connected 


and summer school work of 


t five years, and is now general 


with the institute 


Louisiana for the pas 


Louisiana State Chautauqua. He was 


manager of the | 7 
for a while a graduate student at the University of 


(‘hicago. 


RECtNT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 
NO CONTRACT WITHOUT CERTIFICATE. 
\ written contract was entered Mo with a legally 
aualified teacher to teach a school for the term ol 
This contract further contained an 


three months. cae 
part of the school district, to give 


ivreement, on the 
ntract for the remaining five months 
satisfaction. She, 
however. had for but two months 
heyend the first three months’ Under these 
' the supreme court of Michigan holds, 


1 


the teacher a c 
of the school vear, if 
a certificate 


she gave 
cood 

term. 
circumstances, 
n the case of O’Leary ag 
of Bridgeport Township, 76 Northwestern Reporter, 


‘inst School District No. 4 


1.038. that being in no position to make a contract 


ica’ ° . 
for the additional five months. she could not maintain 
an action for breach of contract, when the board re 


fused. at the expiration of her trial term, to enter into 


the five months’ contract, for the reason that she had 
no certificate to teach that length of time. Nor does 
it consider that there was any breach of contract in 
the board refusing to employ her for the remaining 
two months that her certificate was good, because 
that would be making a new contract between the 
parties and not an enforcement of the terms of the 
original contract. 
— 
SHOULD SUE FOR BREACH OF CONTRACT. 

A principal of a high school, the supreme court of 
Wisconsin says, is a mere employee, and not an officer 
of the distriet, and official relations to it. 
Where he has a valid contract with the high school 
hoard, and the latter violates its contract duties, as by 


has no 


instailing another principal in his place, the court 
further. holds, in state, on relation of Reed, against 
the Board of Education of South Milwaukee, Sep- 
tember 20, 1898, 76 Northwestern Reporter, 351, his 
remedy is the very plain and common one that any 
party has against one with whom he has made a con- 
tract which such other neglects or refuses to perform, 
namely, an action for the recovery of such damages 
as he has sustained in consequence of such neglect or 
refusal. Tfaving, therefore, a plain and adequate 
remedy by action at law, the courts will refuse to in- 
terfere hy the exercise of their extraordinary jurisdic- 
tion by mandamus, to compel his reinstatement as 
principal of the high school. And even if it could be 
maintained that the position of teacher is an office, 
oraright to a place, so as to constitute a franchise, 
mandamus could be 
maintained, still, the court holds, a proceeding by 


position, or privilege, so that 
mandamus would not be the proper action in which 
to test the question of his title, where it appeared that 
there was a person other than the relator or claimant 
in the place or position in question, who was « ccupy- 
ing it under a claim of right or title—a de facto in- 
cumbent, for instance, under a contract of subsequent 
date, 

THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Admiral Montojo was searcely more surprised when 
he heard the roar of Admiral Dewev’s guns at Manila 
than were the various committees and functionaries 
at New York when they waked up on Tuesday morn- 
ing, September 26, to find that the Olympia, with 
Admiral Dewey on board, had dropped anchor at 
dawn inside Sandy Hook two days earlier than was 
The little 


Hut the clear 


expected. committees were a diseon- 


that he 


ineant to conform to all the arrangements which had 


certed, admiral soon made it 


heen made, and not to land until the programme called 
for it. With wise forethought he had eoneluded that 
New York a little ahead of 


time than to take the chance of being delayed by 


it was better to arrive at 


rough weather; and with a true sailor’s pride he was 
andious to have time enough to remove the rust from 
the Olympia and put her in trim for inspection. 
* * 7 

When the reporters climbed on board the Olympia, 
they. found the admiral surrounded with a vast litter 
of New York Sunday papers, from the illustrated and 
descriptive sheets of which he had gained his first idea 
of the magnitude of the demonstration awaiting him. 
With characteristic modesty, he declared that it almost 
saddened him to see what the people were doing for 
him, and he added that he could not express the ap- 
felt. Ile talked with perfect 


simplicity and candor, and one of the first things 


preciation W hich he 


which he said was to diselaim all interviews which 
purported to express his opinions on public affairs and 
the Philippines. As for people whi thought that he 
could be induced to accept a political nomination, he 
remarked that they did not know him. 


* * * 


It is impossible, in the space of a few lines, to give 


an account of the demonstrations of welcome to 
Dewev and his men, the great naval and land parades, 
the cheers and shouting, the booming of cannon, and 
No parallel] to this wel- 


modern times. It 


the Vast crowds of people. 


come to Dewev can be found in 


was necessarily concentrated at New York, but prac- 


tically the whole nation was present in spirit, and 


vreeted its hero. Some over-anxious observers are 


disturbed by the apprehension that these demonstra- 


. tions over Dewey point to an awakening of militarism, 


imperialism, and other dreadful tendencies among the 
American people; but it seems quite as rational to look 
upon it all as a spontaneous tribute to a man who met 
a great emergency with courage, and who showed the 
stuff he was made of quite as much during the trying 
months when he had Manila under his guns as during 
the actual fighting in Manila bay. 

* * * 


Mr. Chamberlain’s latest Transvaal 


government practically wipes out all previous pro- 


note to the 


posals and counter-proposals and serves notice that 
Kngland will shortly consider the whole question 
afresh and make new proposals looking to a final settle- 
ment. The tone of the note is curt, and the drift of 
events is toward war. Meanwhile, demonstrations of 
Afrikander sentiment in British colonies show how 
largely war, if it comes, will be racial rather than po- 
litical. Torty-eight members of the Cape Colony 
parliament have signed an address pledging loyal 
support to England; but, on the other hand, fifty- 
three Afrikander or Dutch members have joined in a 
sympathetic letter to the The Afri- 
kanders of Natal, at a public meeting, have called upon 
the government to recall the colonial forces from the 
border, on the ground that their presence there is a 


Transvaal. 


menace to peace. 


. ~ * 

The Orange Free State has definitely cast its for- 
tunes with the Transvaal, and will stand or fall with 
its sister republic. The Volksraad of the Free State 
proclaimed this decision in a resolution at once gol- 
emn and pathetic in its form. It expresses its belief 
that the government of the Transvaal has made every 
endeavor to reach a peaceful solution of the question. 
It declares its own purpose still to use every means to 
maintain peace, and adds that a war undertaken by 
Hngland against the Transvaal would morally be a 
war against the whole white population of Africa, and 
would be criminal in its consequences. Nevertheless, 
“come what may,” it declares that it will honestly and 
faithfully fulfill its obligations towards the Transvaal. 
This may be national suicide, but it is good pluck. 

Despatches from Cape Town report that there are 
already symptoms of unrest among the Griquas and 
Mata- 


This is what has been expected by all who aré 


Pondos, anda section of the Bechuanas and 
heles. 
familiar with the history of South Africa, and who 
know that there has never been any movement of im- 
portance among the whites, from the settlement of 
the Cape to the Jameson raid, which has not been ac- 
companied or followed by risings of the enormous 
hlack population, which so vastly outnumbers the 
white colonists. In the event of war between the 
Dutch and English, neither can use their full strength 
against the other, because both will have to guard 
avainst black incursions 


* x * 


While the question of the Venezuelan boundary is 


approaching a settlement before the Paris tribunal, 
through weeks of tedious argument and the consulta- 


tion of scores of maps, the republie itself is in the 
a revolution which promises to effect an 
The affair has 


already reached the stage where government troops, 


throes of 
overturn of the existing government. 


eenerals and all, are going over to the insurgents, and 


when that anv of the Latin-American 


republic Ss the davs of the government are numbered. 


happens in 


hese domestic disturbances, of course, have no bear- 
ing on the tribunal or its decision. ‘There has been 
some comment on the indifference of the American 
public to the proceedings of the tribunal, as if it 
proved that the agitation of the United States over 


the boundary question was fictitious But this does 


not follow. 
particular houndary, but merely that 
reached fairly. by arbitration and not by force. 


The United States did not insist on any 
the decision be 
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It is then placed in a small-bowled bamboo pipe—inhaled 

and the deed is done. Another pipe is filled, and so on 
until the victim falls into a stupor from which he wakes 
more crazy than ever for the poisonous drug. 

Gambling is almost universal among tne Chinese. 
They gamble in lotteries and games peculiar to them- 
selves. The dens are frequently raided by the police, and 
the participants arrested. 

There are two classes of schools in Chinatown 
public school, conducted under teachers of our own de- 
partment, conducted by the Chinese in the 
fashion prevalent in China. The latter seems to us a 
bedlam. All pupils study out loud, memorizing what to 
them is unintelligible, and reciting it to the teacher with 
book behind them. Numbers, writing, and reading com- 
prise the course of study. 

The Chinese funeral is a sight in striking contrast to 
our customs. They do not seem to regard their dead 
with the feeling of sacredness which we do. The last 
ceremonies take place upon the street. A rude, but bril- 
liantly-ornamented, platform is built, covered with white 
canvas. Upon this is placed a motley array of pork and 
rice, fruit and cake—in almost disgusting profusion. 
This is the feast for the dead man’s soul when he passes 
The coffin, placed upon two ordinary 
usually an umbrella 
The most dis- 


one a 


and one 


beyond the river. 
saw-horses, stands close by, 
keeps the sun from the face of the dead. 
interested and curious of bystanders may look upon the 
Sacreligious it 


and 


dead with never a word to hinder him. 
seems to us. A priest in long blue robes harangues the 
crowd and rings a bell to keep away the devil. The 
weeping widow, clad in sackcloth, bends her head veiled 
in white muslin over a basin, which is supposed to catch 
Her children, similarly clad, 
kneel her—and 


her thickly-falling tears. 
and the paid women mourners, 
these latter pause now and then in their heart-rending 
wails to smile and gossip with their neighbors. Friends 
kneel before the platform, offering their homage to the 
departed. When the hearse arrives, the coffin is placed 
in it: a relative mounts the seat with the driver, and, as 


beside 


the procession proceeds, he scatters what are called devil 
papers —small, oblong strips, with a hole in one end. 
The devil is said to be kept so busy passing through each 
hole that he leaves the corpse unmolested. The hearse 
is followed by a band of Chinese musicians making the 
day hideous with their fifes and cymbals. Then follow 
the carriages, and in the rear is a wagon filled with the 
afore-mentioned dainties. Originally these were placed 
upon the grave, but the tramp element soon discovered 
the fact, and the Chinamen were obliged to abandon the 
habit of their forefathers. 

The theatre reminds us of mediaeval times; they have 
no scenery, few stage properties, and the crudest stage 
settings. The costumes are gay in colors and goregous 
in fabric and embroidery, many of them costing hug- 
In China women are seldom allowed 
the stage; but we favored in San 
with the presence her 
The plays are continuous, going on night after night. 


dreds of dollars. 
upon are Francisco 
noted actresses. 


of one of most 


The lives of the emperors are the burden of the drama, 
serve the purpose of education as well as 
American visitors are taken upon the stage. 


and thus 
amusement. 
One is not tempted to remain long, the smoke from the 
pit and the deafening music are too much for the most 
strongly constituted. 

The unchristianized Chinese worship at what they call 
Joss houses. Here one may find the hideous gods of 
war, peace, fire, famine, and water, to whom the ignorant 
often richly 
beautiful 


pray and offer homage. These idols are 
ornamented with gold and silver, and clad in 
garments, but their inhuman and grotesque attitudes and 
faces are enough to strike terror to the most rebellious 
heart. The smell of incense fills the air, for it is kept 
constantly burning before the gods. The 
pitiate their gods with gifts and money, hoping thereby 
to gain their favor. The Joss houses, in consequence, are 
stored with treasures, and many of them are very 
The priests in attendance are clad in long, blue 


Chinese pro- 


wealthy. 
gowns, and, curiously enough, allow the moustache to 
gZTow. 

In contrast with the heathen rites, so similar to those 
of any Oriental country, is the work being done by the 
These are four, representing denomi- 
nationally the Congregationalists, Methodists, Presbyte- 


Chinese missions. 

rians, and Baptists. Their work has been slow, but all 
seem to feel that the field is too broad to expect much in 
a short time. They have comfortable houses, where the 
converted Chinese are kindly cared for, and many given 
a permanent home. In each mission schools are estab- 
lished, and the educational as well as the spiritual na 
The 
to about 


tures cared for. whole number of Christianized 


Chinese amounts 800 some have profited by 


and become intelligent and thoroughly 


The 


homeless 


the change 
Americanized 


destitute and Chinese girls The work here 


Presbyterian church has a home for 


has been almost phenomenal. If the saying can be be- 
lieved that “the hand that rocks the cradle moves the 
world,” we can expect better results from Christianizing 
the women than the men; and we can all extend to the 
earnest, energetic men and women who devote their lives 
to this good work a helping hand and cordial co- 
operation. 








THE NORMAL SCHOOL.—(I.) 





Report at Los Angeles meeting July, 1899, of a 
committee composed as follows: Z. X. Snyder, Colo- 
rado, chairman; R. G. Boone, Mich.; A. G. Boyden, 
\lassachusetts; Miss Marion Brown, Louisiana; 
hrank McMurry, New York; E. TT. Pieree, Cali 
fornia; N. C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania; H. H. Seer- 
lev, Towa. 

MINIMUM WORK FOR TRAINING CLASS IN A NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL. 

The training department should, first, build up 
in the minds of the students ideals of what instruc- 
tion in the several branches should be; second, give 
them opportunities for actually instructing in the 
light of these ideals in a sufficient number of subjects 
and grades, under circumstances and for a length of 
time sufficient to warrant the faculty in recommend 
ing the student as a practical, successful, and growing 
teacher. 

The actual teaching of the students should com. 
prise at least five recitation periods a week for one 
year, preceded and accompanied by directed observa- 
ticn and discussions of actual recitations and their 
plans. as well as the writing of plans themselves. 

“The more experienced the “student teacher” is, the 
and the 
advances the efficiency of the practice 


more benefit he derives from the criticisms. 
farther he 
school. 

In the beginning cf the junior year the students 
should be formed into small groups, perhaps ten in a 
group, and assigned to the critic teachers, in charge 
of the grades, for the observation of one. or. if prac 
ticable, two, recitations each week, and its thorough 
criticism under the direction of the critic teacher. | 

These discussions should involve a eriticism of the 
following points: 


I, The subject-matter, 
1. Its value. 2. 
2. Its fitness for the 


(b) Content. 
Preparation of 
pupils’ minds, 


children of this (a) Relevant and 
age. irrelevant ques- 
II. Correlation. tions. 

1. Does the teacher 3. Presentationof the 
utilize points of new. 
preceding  reci- (a) Narrated, 
tation? (b) Read. 

2. Does she_ utilize (c) Developed or 
points used in questioned. 
other studies? (1) Form of 

III. Method, questions. 


1. Aim. 
(a) Form. 


(2) Content of 
questions. 


(3) Sequenceof V. Government of class. 


questions. VI. Manner of the 
4. Devices. teacher 

5. Drills. VII. Summary of the bad 
6. Summary. points. 

FV. Results. VIII. Summary of the goo: 
points. 


These groups observe and criticise usually the wor! 
of the seniors, which should be good enough to ly 
called “model.” ‘The critic teachers and the super 
intendent should frequently conduct “model” recita 
tions in the the different 
Nothing in a recitation is capable of proper defense, 


presence of groups. 


unless it cal he hased upon some pedagogical prin 
When 


student opposes a point in a recitation, he is held | 


ciple; all criticisms should be so based. 
suggest something better in its place. 
When it seems advisable, and long before they ar 
allowed to teach, juniors are required to write d 
tailed plans for recitations. 
jected to the same thorough criticisms as the recita 


These plans are sub 


tions that they have observed. 

It is in this way that the training department seek: 
to lay the foundations for the student teacher’s idea 
of a recitation. 

\t the 


teaching should begin. 


commencement of the senior year th 
the st 
id the 


errors and to follow the suggest ns that he has bee) 


lor each recitation I- 


dent prepares a detailed plan, seeking to av 
led to appreciate in his observations and criticisms 
The plan shows the leading questions that he expect 


to ask and the answers they should bring. He strives, 


4 1 
us possible, tO ask 


as fai questions that will eall f 


thought on the part of the pupil. The wording of 
the questions is important, the 

The 
for one semester, taking another in a different oracd 
This 


will give him a strong feeling of the universality of 


1 1] 
sequence equal V so, 


student should have charge of his first class 


and a different subject for the second semester. 


the pedagogical principles he has been applying. He 


should be allowed sufficient independence in the dis 


lass to 


cipline of his @ test and strengthen his abilit 
to govern it. 

During the senior year a recitation for publie erit 
sence of all the seniors 
number, by a_ critic 


‘wo seniors work 


held in the pre 
onee a their 
teacher, or by the superintendent. 


cism should be 


week bv one of 


ing together should prepare a written criticism ac 
cording to the outline. given above. The teacher who 
holds the reeitation—-the practician—should prepar 


This should he read 


subsequent meetine and thoroughly diseussed, 


a written self-criticism. 


CHARADE—ANTEDATE (ANNE-TEA-DATE). 

My first’s a queen, though few account her great 
My next goth cheer, but not inebriate; 

My third’s a point of time, unlike my whole 
Which tells what went b on, or late 

Hinckl 


fore, or s 


Abby 5 
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OUR BOUK TABLE. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By William 
Morris Davis and William Henry 
Snyder. Boston and London: Ginn & 
Co. 428 pp. Price, $1.40. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the 
many good points of Professor W. M. 
Davis’ ‘“‘Physical Geography.’ The book 
itself is enough to convince any doubters 
that physical geography must be given 
more attention than formerly in the 
grammar school course, that it is neces- 
sary to the making of intelligent, well- 








should feel like investiga- 
ting the merits of the 


books per annum, and thus saves the 


which greatly decreases the expense for text- 


——— 


‘Town Meeting HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 


ties, any conscientious member of the Board . 
“Holden System for Preserving Books,” 
AEE EINE DE LEE OOCGL EE ENN Fc ENOL TESOL EEE Wc OY SR NOS ATE 8 BE LR 


Taxpayers’ Money. 





We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed- 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 


is positive proof of great economical value. 


educated boys and girls. This is as far 50 per cent. to 100 per cent longer 


as possible from a dry, technical presen- 
tation of the subject, but throughout it 
shows how the physical features of the 
earth have affected man’s way of life and 
his development. This gives the study a 


All we ask is a fair trial. 


vital human interest and an imporiant | States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte. Montana. 


correlation with geography and history, 
as well as with various sciences. Techni- 
cal terms are very generally avoided, and 
the author is careful to keep within the 
comprehension of young students. By an 
admirable arrangement of the matter, the 


Box 643. 


It only costs 3 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 


If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 
system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 
We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 


Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered, 
Thie cevacta akaec 2 q > > » 6 M + 2 J > ; ; 
his system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield Mass. 








book may be used as a short course by 
omitting paragraphs in small type, or it may be adapted 
to advanced classes by using the more difficult top'es in 
the appendices. The description and explanation of 
actual examples of the different types make the subject 
definite and specific. More than 250 illustrations help 
still further to make things real. The book is readable, 
practical, and thoroughly adapted to the needs of schools. 





A PRINCE OF GEORGIA, AND OTHER TALES. By 
Julian Ralph. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
$1.25. 

One has become co accustomed to find good things from 
the pen of this writer that it is with an anticipation of 
enjoyment that the reader takes up a new book bearing 
his name. There can be no disappointment follow the 
reading of these stories. Their action is continuous, 
their scenes delicious, and their plots original. Mr. 
Ralph well deserves his wide reputation as a magazine 
writer of special articles, and these seven stories well il- 
lustrate his ability to interest and amuse the reader. The 
book is finely illustrated, and is well worth reading. 


A LIBRARY PRIMER. By John Cotton Dana. Chi- 
cago: Library Bureau. 180 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Any one who is going into library work or is in any 
way connected with a library will find in the ‘Library 
Primer” precisely the things he needs to know. Every 
phase of the subject is touched on,—the librarian and his 
duties, the arrangement of the building, book buying, 
cataloguing, library schools, and a score of kindred 
topics. It is a primer, and does not attempt to be ex- 
haustive, but it is very suggestive and helpful, full of good 
ideas, advice, and information,—an invaluable book in 
its field. 


REVISED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By James D. 
Dana, LL.D. Edited by William North Rice, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Fifth Edition. New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. 482 pp. 

The fifth edition of Dana’s ‘‘Text-Book of Geology,” re- 
vised and enlarged, brings this valuable and popular book 
into harmony with the most recent researches in this 
science, and gives fuller recognition to the theory of evo- 
lution. Professor Rice, who made the revision, has pre- 
served the distinctive features of the book and the 
author’s views of the science, but has dropped certain 
classifications that have become obsolete, improved the 
arrangement in a few particulars, and has entirely re- 
written many parts. The book treats structural and 
dynamical geology satisfactorily, and gives more atten- 
tion than is usual to historical geology. Several new 
figures and revised maps, taken from the government 
surveys, are added to the large number of il’ustrations in 
the former editions. It is a standard text-book for high 
school and elementary college work in this science 


THE OLD NORTHWEST: THE BEGINNINGS OF OUR 
COLONIAL SYSTEM. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL D, 
Revised Edition. Boston, New York, and Chicago: 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. 430 pp. 

Professor Hinsdale’s book on “The Old Northwest” is a 
thoroughly good piece of historical work. The region 
covered is that bounded by the Great lakes and the Ohio 
and the Mississippi rivers, a section that has often had 
a determining influence in the history of the country, and 
has been the scene of many important events. Certainly) 
there is no dearth of material to make an interesting 
study of this section as an historical unit. How admir- 
ably it has been done is already known by students, for 
the present publication is a revision of the edition of 
1888. New notes and refererees have been added, ce:tain 
parts improved, and the valuable chapter on Northwest- 
ern progress during this century largely re-written. Th 
feature that particularly recommends the book to stu- 
dents and teachers is the liberal use of quotations from 
original documents not easily attainable 


LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. Book 
I. By Horace S. Tarbell, LL.D., and Martha Tarbell, 
Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 148 pp. 

The first book of Mr. Tarbell’s series of ‘“‘Lessons in 
Language and Grammar” is designed for fourth-year 
pupils in the public schools, and may be used through 
two years or more The language lessons, with exercises 
in punctuation, letter writing, synonyms, and composi- 
tion, are distinct from the grammar part, which treats of 
the sentence and the parts of speech. In practice, how- 


ever, the two branches are to be fitted in tozether 

The book is carefully planned and fully developed in 
details. It makeg little demand on the ingenuity of the 
teacher, and could scarcely fail to be successful The 


subjects for oral and written composition are taken right 
from child life, and thought, and plays. There are some 
thirty pictures about which stories may be wrtiten, and 
in every way the easy, natural expression of the child’s 
thought is encouraged. The book certainly starts the 
child on the right path to learn how to write. 


ANGELS’ WINGS. By Edward Carpenter. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 248 pp. 

Under the novel title of “Angels’ Wings,’ Mr. Car- 
penter has collected a series of twelve essays on “Art 
and Its Relation to Life.’’ One paper discusses the use 
of wings on angels by painters and sculptors, but the idea 
that runs through the book is that through the 
fine arts life may be made a thing a _ beauty, 
lifted as on angels’ wings above the sordid world. 
Literature, music, sculpture, and painting are all 
considered as to their contribution to life. It is in part 
a study of the evolution of the fine arts, making a some- 
what incoherent whole, yet pervaded by deed, feeling, and 
a thoughtful, earnest spirit. The book is practical, too, 
and will repay reading. 


TALES OF OUR NEW POSSESSIONS: THE PHILIP- 
PINES. By R. Van _ Bergen. Western Ser es of 
Readers. San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Com- 
pany. 160 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

History, geography, and general information are ad- 
mirably combined in the school reader on the Philippines 
among the ‘Tales of Our New Possessions.’ The writer 
has lived for twenty years in the Orient, so that the 
places and the customs of the natives are perfectly 
familiar to him. He takes the young reader on a journey 
from San Francisco, stopping at Hawa‘i, Guam, and ports 
of Japan and China, to Cavite and Manila, where he 
makes a close study of the people and of the history of 
the islands before May day of 1898. A condensed story 
of the war with Spain is given in the appendix. It is 
written in a delightful, entertaining style, and will be 
thoroughly enjoyed by the children. 


THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. By Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
$1.50. 

Mrs. Fraser is peculiarly well fitted to write stories 
upon Japanese subjects, having lived with those most in- 
teresting people, and knows their characteristics from 
personal observation. She makes no attempt to over- 
idealize their habits and customs, but tells her stories 
with just enough of the picturesque to cause the reader 
to long for more. This collection of short stories is in 
her best vein, and one lays down the book at the end of 
the last story with a sigh of regret and a desire to keep 
the book at one’s elbow for frequent perusal. The book 
is handscmely printed and bound, and will be greatly in 
demand. 


CONTEMPORARY SPAIN AS SHOWN, BY HER 
NOVELISTS. A Compilation by Mary Wright Plum- 
mer. With an Introduction by Edward E. Hale, D. D. 
New York and London: Truslove, Hanson, & Comba. 
200 pp 
If novelists are true to life, and on subjects which admit 

no romancing they must generally be reliable, novels 

give pictures of contemporary manners and life such as 
one finds nowhere else. From the works of five leading 

Spanish novelists published since 1874 Mary W. Plummer 

has compiled passages of local description, and those re- 

lating to the manners and customs, the present religious, 
political, and sccial condition of Spain. The book gives 
an inside view where there was no expectation of an out- 
sider’s looking in to learn and criticise. Intellig nt 

Spaniards may be trusted in this matter rather more than 

visitors and travelers. The collection is fragmentary, 

hut less one-sided than might be expected, and the vigor, 
vividness, and interest of the selections are unusual. 

The book amply repays reading, both in enjoyment and 

in profit. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By George F. Atkinson, 
Ph.B. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 444 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

4 text-book of botany from Cornell gets approval al- 
most befcre it is examined. Professor Atkinson's ‘‘Ele- 
mentary PRotany” presents what seems the best method 


of studving this science In place of the old method 
vased on the analysis of flowers, he introduces a broader 
study, that includes the whole range of plant life. The 


fundamental principles in the life processes of plants,— 


nutrition, assimilat'on, growth, and irritability,—are first 
studied, then the relationship of the different groups from 
the lower to the higher plants, the characters and habits 
of the important families, and so on to the minute details 
of “analysis.’”” There is a great amount of material in 
the book, and it is arranged for the best economy of time 
and effort. The book is intended as a guide to laboratory 
and field work, and as a reference book. The author pur- 
posely does not give minute directions for investigations 
such as the pupil or inexperienced teacher might wish, 
but the necessary and desirable observations to be made 
are noted with sufficient directions. It is a valuab’e 
book for classes and for teachers who would make a thor- 
ough study of botany by the best methods 


EVERYDAY BUTTERFLIES: A GROUP OF BIOG- 
RAPHIES. By Samuel Hubbard Scudder. Foston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 391 pp. Price, 
$2.00. 

Dr. Scudder is one of the highest authorities’ on the 
subject of butterflies, and he writes of the “Everyday 
Butterflies” not only as a scientific scholar who has the 
facts always ready at the tip of his tongue, but as one 
who has been a lifelong observer of these dainty, lively 
creatures and loves them. Sixty-three of our commonest 
butterflies which every rambler sees about him are the 
subject of these biographies. The stories are arranged 
in the order in which the butterflies appear throughout 
the seasons. A third of the number are p ctured in their 
natural colors, and a specimen of each variety is repre- 
sented. It is a readable book, and many for whom larger 
books are too technical and too expensive will find th.s a 
very satisfactory means of learning about butterflies. 


GRADED LITERATURE READERS. Edited by Harry 
Pratt Judson, LL.D. First. Book. By Ida C. Bender. 
New York: Maynard, Merrill. & Co. Boston: H. I. 
Smith, 14 Ashburton place. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 25 
cents. 

This is an ideal book in reading matter, in typography, 
and in illustrations. Pedagogically it is a great success. 
It presents only such words as are familiar to the pupils 
in speech, only ideas which he will appreciate and enjoy 
from previous acquaintance. One feature which is most 
noticeable is that of frequent use of each word which 
would not recur naturally. There is no word that does 
not recur often enough for the child to fix the habit of 
knowing it. They are also used frequently enough so 
that they are not forgotten. Only a few new words are 
introduced in any lesson, and these occur in enough dif- 
ferent relations so that the idea always has a new set- 
ting. In no other way can the child be really acquainted 
with words. 

The illustrating is as carefully and brilliantly done. 
There was never more perfect work than the colored pic- 
tures of the robin and bluebird, apple Blossoms and 
fruits, roses and violets, cherries and cherry blossoms, 
buttercups and butterflies, and other objects of nature. 
In every way the book is charming. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘‘Luther’s Deutschen Schriften.” Edited by W. H. Carruth. Bos 


ton: Ginn & Co 


“For Childhood Days—First Year.’ By Jobn G, Thompson and 
Thomas E. Thompson tjoston: Phe Morse ¢ ompany 
the Orange Girl." By Water Besant rie, $1.501.— "Auto 
biography of a Cioild.” By Hannah Lyneh, Price, $ .25.— ‘The 
Heir of Sherturne.” By Amanda M Douglas. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Dodd, Mead. & Co 
*Metho s of Knowledge.’ Ry Walter Smith, PhD. Price, $1.26 
The Developmentot the Evglish Novel’ Ky Willur L. ¢ ross 
Price, $1.0 “Henry Wor hington, Idealist sy Maiparet Sher 
woud rice, $1.5).——""The North American Slime Moulds Ky T. 
H. MacBride. New York: the Macmillan € omy) ans 
‘Acdinical George Dewey By Hon Jon Barrett. Price, $1.25 
“Faverice Sengs and Hymns.’ Edited by J.P. McCaskey New 
York: Harper & WKroibers. 
“Modern American Scheol Buildings.” By Warren Richard 


Brig s. New York: John Wiley & Sons 
“The Essentials of Latin.” Ky B. W. Mitchell. Price, $1.00. Phila 
delpbia Eldredge & Krorher, 
‘Laboratory Exercises.’’ By H. H. Nicholson and Samuel Avery 


New York: tlenry Holt & Co. 


*An Undivided Union.” By Oliver Ojtic Price, $1 50.- “The 
House with Sixty Closets’ By Frank 8. Child. Price, $1.25 Bos 
ton: Lee & Shepard 

“Midshipman Stuart.’’ By Kirk Munroe. Price, $1.25.——‘His 
tory of the European Fauna.” By R. F. Scharff. Price, $15). New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 

“The Ho'y Family.” By Amory H. Bradford. New York: Fords 
Howard, & Hulbert 

Elementary Prine:ples of Economics.”” By Charles H. Chase 


Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co 

“Jean's Opportunity.” By Howe Benning. Price, $1.25. Phila 
deli hia: The Union Press 

“Two Tragedies of Seneca.’ By Ella J. Harris.—“The Dutch and 
Quaker Colontes in America ”’ 2 vols By John Fiske. Price, 
$4.0, Boston: Houghton. Mifflin, & Co 

“A Mannal of Sunday School Methods.’ Rv A. P. Foster. Price 
Ticents, Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union 

















DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It relieves nervous and sick 
headache; the sense of fullness, 
distress and pain in the stomach 





after meals ; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy, ard 
creates a goud appetite. 

Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 











BDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS 


October 7: Department of music, New 
England Conference Educational 
Workers, school committee rooms, Bos- 
ton. 

October 12: Hampshire County Teachers’ 
Asso¢iation, Amherst, Mass 


October 13-14 Connecticut 
ers’ Convention, Hartford 


TO BE HELD. 


State Teach 


October 14: Middlesex County Schoolmasters’ 
Club, Quincy House, Boston, 10 a.m 


October 19-20: Southern Indiana Superin 
tendents’ Club, Shelbyville, Ind. 


October 19-20-21: Northeastern lowa 
Teachers’ Association at Independence 

October 20 Essex County Teachers’ As 
sociation at Haverhill, Mass.; B. M. 
Sheridan, Lawrence, Mass., secretary. 


October 23 Hampden County Teachers 


Association, high school, Springfield 
Mass. 
October 26-27-28 Rhode Isiand Institute 


of Instruction, Providence, R. | 


October 27: Bristol County Teachers’ As 
sociation, Fairhaven, Mass 
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October 27: 
Association at 


Plymouth County Teachers’ 


Middleboro 


October 27: Massachusetts 
Association, Springfield, Mass 


Superintendents 


Southwest Ohio Teachers’ As 
Hamilton, O 


October 31: 
sociation, 


November 2-3-4: The Southwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association at Creston. 


November 10 New England Association 


School Superintendents, Latin school, 
Boston; W. H. Small (Chelsea), secre 
tary. 

December  26-27-28-29 Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 


R. Hart, secretary. 

December 28-29-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Assdciation, Trenton, L. C 
Wooley, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
MAINE 
The last legislature passed an act for the 
schooling of children in unorganized 
townships, either by establishing a school 
n the township, or by sending the chil 
dren to schools in adjoining 
mlantations. The state superintende 
Was given power to appoint agents jor the 


towns o} 


several townships in which school hall 
be established. The sum of $1,500 an- 
nually was appropriated to carry oui the 
provisions of the act. Mr. Stetson too; 


steps to provide schooling for these chil 
dren, and, as a consequence, schools have 
been opened and carried on, or th 


cren transported to schools within a a 


sonable distance, and the plan is proving 
successful Hon. Neison A. Luce of Y: 
salboro, ex-state superintendent, was em 
ployed for a while in the work of provid 
ing schooling for these children. and for 


the brief period which he 
did effective servics 
teachers’ salaries 
tiansportatior 


A batch of bills for 
board of teace) 
employment « 


gent 


was emploved, 
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ctc., has come forward for the state to pay 
ergregating $603.09. 

GORHAM. Gorham normal sehoal 
opens with the largest entering class it its 
history, and the largest attendance for th: 


fret term of the year Miss Grace Ai: 
drews of Augusta takes charge of the cs 


of music and reading. She is u 
graduate of Emersoi School of Oratory, 
unc seems able to do excellent’ wor! 
Schoiars and teachers enjoy the improve- 
ments made in the bui ding by repair‘ ag 
painting, and re-furnishing. 

KASTFORT. This tewn is building a 
fine grammar schol building. In ar- 
rangement, adaptedness, convenience, it is 
eccond to none in the state. The outside 
finish and architectural proportions make 
it a ‘thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
Eastport gives her schools generous sup 
port The colleges, secondary schools, 
and elementary schools have a larger at 
tendance than ever before. 

CASTINE, ‘The state normal schoo] 
opens this vear with 125 pupils. The 
corps of teachers is the same as last year. 
Thirty-four of the forty who graduated in 


pavtiments 


June are teaching. New single adjusta- 
ble seats and desks have been purchased 
for the school. The students take quite 


an interest in baseball, and the club has 
lost only one game out of the last nine 
teen contests. Sx'ity-four cf the graduates 
are employed in the schools of Massachn 


setts, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HANOVER. The exercises of ar 
mouth night,” held September 19 in tne 


old chapel, closed with the announcement 
by President Tucker of the transfer du 
ing, the day of securities to the value ot 
to the trustees of Dartmouth Col 
‘ore, the gift of Edward Tuck of the cla 
cf 1862, as a memorial to his father, the 
Hon. Amos Tuck of the class of 1835, and 
trustee of the college from 1857 to 1865 


Se OOM 


The only conditions attached to the gift 
are that it shall be held as a separate 
fund, bearing the name “The Amos Tuk 
Erdowment Fund”; that the securities in 
which it is given shall not be changed 
during the lifetime of the donor without 
his consent; and that the annual income 
($12,000 at present) shall be applied ex 
clusively to the purposes of instruction 


The fund is not to be used for buildings 
This gift enables the college to keep pa 
in its internal development with its ¢ 


ternal growth 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON. The 
hoard of education 
June and Septembet 


of the state 
reports that, at the 
examinations for th 
state normal schools, not including the 
Normal Art school, whose examinations 
are not vet over, 751 candidates presented 


secretary 


themselves, of whom 399 were admitted 
without conditions and 279 with con 
d.tions, making a _ total « 638. Ot 
t} 115 not admitted, 46 were reject 
and 67 are candidates who are dividing 
their examinations The normal schoo!s 
were all placed above the high schools and 
in line with the colleges four years ago 


Whether this sharp raising of the stand 
ard of admission would deplete the normal 
was a matter for grave 
first year the number of 


schools or not 
olicitude. The 


admissions to all the schools was 456, a 
slight falling off The second year the 
number was 780, a very remarkable in 
crease the third vear, 743; and. the 
fourth, if the Normal Art school admits 
no more than a year ago, 760 These 
numbers are from fifty to sixty per cent 
larger than the numbers preceding the 
raising of the standard of Admission. The 
number of normal school graduates among 
the pubile school teachers last vear was 


number of teachers in the sei 
have attended normal 
The proportion of not 
the teaching corps of the 


$425. The 
ice last year who 
schools was 5,087 


mal graduates it 


state is steadily growing The exercises 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology began September 27 Since the 


aN A GOLDEN PASCOVERY. ; 
The famous Klondike 
™® region is not all 
gold, Hundreds 
of prospectors 
drop and die of 







3 hunger 
a one and 
— | i fatigue 
without ever finding the precious metal. 
Often the most precious things of life are 
found only after infinite exertion and 
discouraging search. Many a man and 
woman looking vainly for health almost 
drops by the wayside before the golden 
means of relief is at last discovered. 

‘** About twelve vears ago,"’ says O. S. Copen- 
haver, Esq., of Mount Union, Huntington Co., 
Pa., ‘Iwas suddenly taken with a pain in the 
pit of my stomach which was so violent I could 
not walk straight. It would grow more severe 
until it caused waterbrash and vomiting of a 
slimy yellow matter. I consulted a physician 
and he told me 1 had a form of dyspepsia, and 
treated me for about six months with but littl 
benefit. I still kept getting so weak I could 
scarcely walk. 

‘I then tried another physician and he told 
me my liver was out of order and that I had in- 
digestion. He gave me a treatment and I got 
some better but only for a short time I then 
tried another one who said I had chronic indi 
gestion, ulceration of the lining of the stomach, 
torpid liver and kidney affection. He treated 
me for more than a year and I telt much better 
buf it did not last 

I then took to using several widely advertised 
patent medicines, but received no more than 
temporary relief while using. I then tried D1 
l‘ierce’s medicines, using his ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery.’ and the ‘Pleasant Pellets,’ and in 
two months’ time I was feeling better than I had 
Ican truthfully say Dr, Pierce's 
good than any I had 


for years before 
medicines did me more 
vet taken ° 

If yon are one of those discouraged 
ones in the long and weary search for 
health, write to Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buf 
falo, N. Y. He will send you friendly 
advice that will not cost vou one cent. 

lor constipation, nothing is equal to 
lor. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 


end of the last term the following 
changes have been made in the faculty: 
\dolph Rambeau, Ph.D., has been made 
professor of modern languages, and has 


charge of that department; Arthur A 
Noyes, Ph.D., formerly associate professor 
of organic chemistry, has been made pro 
fessor of theoretical and organic chem- 
Jerome Scndericker, C. E., formerly 
professor of applied mechanics, 


istry; 
assistant 
has been made associate professor of at 

plied mechanics; Allyne L. Merrill, S. B., 
formerly assistant professor of mechan 
ism, has been made associate professor of 
mechanism; Edward F. Miller, S. B., who 
was assistant professor of steam engineer- 
ing, has been made associate professor of 
steam engineering: Carleton A. Read, 8 
B., who instructor in mechanical 
engineering, has left to take charge of the 
mechanical engineering department in the 
New Hampshire College at Durham; 
George V. Wendell, Ph.D., has returned 
from three years’ study in Germany, and 
resumes his duties as_ instructor in 
physics; Frederic H. Keyes, S. B., and 
Alexander W. Moseley, S. B.. have left to 
take up professional work; Frederick A. 
Hannah, S. B., has accepted a position in 
the mechanical department of the Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute; Captain John 
Bordman, Jr., who was instructor in mili- 
tary science, is on his way to the Philip 


was an 


pines with the Twenty-sixth U. S. in 
fantry, of which he is the regimental ad 
jutant; Myron L. Fuller, who was an as 
sistant in geology, has been made an in 


structor in geology The following men 


have been made assistants: Henry E. An 
drews, A. B., in English: Alvan L. Davis 
S. B., in mining engineering;: F. L. H 
Kimball, S. B., in mining engineering; 


Miles S. Sherrill, S. B., in analytical chem 


A Brain Preservative -- A Complete Restorative. 


Cros 


ind susten 
exhaustior 
This vital 

tive power 


rive endur 
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Prepared only by 


If not found at 


inf Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure —the beat rel 
T ’ It does t contal “ine, morphine, or nare 


Is not a medicine 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES isa < 


GHG 


by’s Vitalized Phosphites 


It is an essential food for the nourishment 
ance of the brain and body Sleeplessness, nervous 


1, inability to work or study is only brain huna 


nutriment will always relieve, and, by its revenera 


to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 
nee fur mental labor without exhaustion 


neentrated white powder 
principle f the ox brain and germ of 
mulated by Prof. Percy more than 3 vears avo It 
yntain morphine or other injurious drug ; 

ive pamphlet free on applic ition 


phosphoid 


56 West 25th St.. New York 


druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00 


nedy in ¢ Xi;te ce for cold in the head, sore throat, and 
otic any description $y mall SOcentea 


istry; Etheredge Walker, S. B., in mining 
engineering; William S. Newell, S. B., in 
mechanical engineering; George H. Riker 
S. B., in mechanical drawing; Frank R 
Swift, in mechanical engineering. 
NORTHAMPTON. Smith Colleg: 
opened September 21 with a_ freshman 
class numbering between 325 and 350, on: 
1 the largest entering classes in the his 
tcry of the college. The exami: piis:) 
papers of the applicants for admission 
have not all been passed upon, and it wi! 
not be possible for several days to know 
the exact number in the class. About 5v) 
in all have,since June,taken examinatits. 
which have been unusually severe, and a 
large number have failed to pass. Thy 
total number of students in the college js 
over 200, making Smith the large 
woman's col'ege in the word. Thescpho 
more class numbers 335, jun ov class 3) 


( 


and senior class 230. The rapid growth 
of the college is shown by the fact that, 
ten years ago, the whole number of si 


dents was only 511, and five vears ng» 4 
little over 700. Seelye hall, which wil] 
cost about $150,000, is nearly completed 
This fine building is to be used for a | 

brary, recitations, and by the students toi 
general gatherings. The changes in the 
faculty are many. Charles F. Emerick o 
Vanderbilt University has been appointed 
instructor in political economy in place ot 
Professor Moore, who has been granted 


leave of absence for a_ year. Mis 
Georgiana L.. Morrill is a new assistant in 
the English department. She is the first 
woman to obtain the degree of Ph.D. at 


‘Tleidelburg University, and is a graduat: 
of Vassar. Frances M. Lyons of Chicas) 
l'niversity is the new assistant in botany 
succeeding Grace A. Smith. Miss Grac: 
A. Doconig has been appointed assistant 
in English. George L. Sousat, who toox 
the degree of Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, is assistant in history. Miss ila:y 
V. Young, Ph.D., of Zurich University is 


appointed to the French and Italian de 
partments, and Miss Frances © Smita, $6, 
‘< assistant in French. Miss Gercuud: 


assistant in eloecuticn, anil 
Barrows assistant in zool gy. 
Irving H. Gamwell, the 


Dyar, ’97, is 
Miss Anne I 
MILFORD. 


new principal of the high school, com 
menced his duties here Septemb-r 6. lie 
will remove from Bristol, R. I., at once 
TUFTS COLLEGE. The forty-seventh 
year of this institution was wyened hep 
tember 21, although the regular work did 
not begin till September 23. about 
seventy-five registered in the enter ng 
class in the college of Ictters, which js 
slightly larger than last year. Som» 
thirty are ‘“‘co-eds.”’ Atiendance at the 
medical school, in Boston, will be much 
larger than last year. Dr. Charles P. 
Thayer, secretary of the gsehool,_ is 


authority for the statement that the medi 
cal department will be crowded this fall. 
There will be fully sixty-five in the enter 
ing class, which will bring the total regis 
tration to nearly 300. The Tufts Dental 
College, formerly the Boston dents] 
school, which cpened September 11, has an 
entering class of forty students. The 
total enrollment of students in the various 
departments of the college will reach 650, 
the largest total, by all odds, in the his- 
tory of the college. A new era for ath 
let:es has also dawned for Tatis. Th? new 
“ovm,”’ with modern conveniences, will be 
ready for occupancy in about six weeks. 


Athletics are also to be conducted on a 
new system this year, giving the student 
body a direct voice in their management 


NORTH ADAMS. The normal school 
under the efficient principalship of Frank 
KF. Murdock, has opened with a very en 


couraging attendance. Of the entering 
cless of thirty-six, twelve come with 
ome previous teaching experience. The 
school attendance is eighty-five. Post 
graduates, five; seniors, thirty-four; jun 
iors, thirty-two; kindergarten, twelve; 
special course, two; cities and towns rep- 
resented, twenty-six. 

MILLBURY. F. H. Sanders of Boston 
has been elected principal of the Union 
BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR 


CATARRH THAT CONTAIN MERCURY 
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grammar school, in place of E. J. Rouse, 
resigned. 

SOMERVILLE. At a late meeting of 
the school board, it was voted to increase 
the salaries of Head Master Whitcomb of 
the English high school and Head Mas- 
ter Baxter of the Latin school from $2,5 
to $3,000 per annum. John A. Avery was 
premoted to be master of the Eng] sh high 
school at a salary of $1,800 per annum. 
William L. Corthell was elected sub-mas- 
ter of the English high school at a salary 
of $1,300. During the past two years Mr 
Corthell has filled the position of sub 
master at the Leominster high school. 
He is a graduate of Williams College, c'ass 
of 91, and a post-graduate of Harvard 

WORCESTER. The state ncrmal 

echool has an entering class of seventy- 
five. Seven are young men, four are col 
lege graduates. The school numbers in 
all 201. Helen J. Stimpson, assistant in 
Holden high school, has resigned to ec 
cept a position in the new high school. 
The teachers of drawing in Worces‘er are 
to do no direct teaching of pupils here- 
after, but are to supervise the work of the 
regular teachers. Frank A. Andrews of 
Fitchburg has been appointed instructor 
of drawing and penmanship in the High 
land Military Academy 

SPRINGFIELD The annual conven 
tion of the Hampden County Teachers’ As 
sociation will be held in the high schoo} 
on Monday, October 25. The opening ad 
dress is to be delivered by Dr. T. M fal 
liet, and the convention will open at 9.15. 
At the close of this address the conventicn 
will separate into three divisions, the high 
scheol, grammar, and primary school, 
each of which will have a special pro 
eramme, which will be announce! late! 
The afternoon meeting will open at i.45 
and Miss Sarah Arnold is to deliver an 
address on ‘“The Home and the School 
At 3 o'clock William Hawley Smith will 
inake a speech, which will be the most 
prominent feature of the convention. 

BROCKTON. The Brockton’ school 
committee has asked the city counc | 
property committee to submit sites for the 
projected high school building. 

HYANNIS. The normal school opened 
its third year with an entrance class ol 
twenty-seven, or four more than last year 
The particularly encouraging feature 
connected with this class are that they are 
better prepared than any previous cla 
and fifteen of the twenty-seven are ™ 
outside the county of Barnstable It is 
encouraging to the friends of the school 
that thus early in its history students al 
being attracted from a distance, rive 
come from the vicinity of Boston, on 
New York state, and one from Tenness' 
The summer session of this school attracts 
teachers from all parts of New England, 
and thus helps to call attention to -cme 
of the advantages offered. The cl’'mste is 
mild and healthful. The normal school 
and the training school are both domiciled 
in new buildings well adapted to their 
uses. The dormitory is very attractive 
and homelike in its arrangements and 
management. The faculty represcnts 
Harvard and Cornell Universities, the In 
stitute of Technology, and the following 
normal schools: Bridgewater, Framing 
ham. Oswego, Potsdam, New Britain, and 


the Boston School of Gymnastics rhe 
training school is large, and is ry closel 
connected with the normal school rh 


work of the training school is made the 
centre toward which all the other wor! 
converges. The small size of the sehool 
vives fine opportunities for individual 
work and close, personal contact betwwer 
pupils and instructors. This may W I) be 
colled a home normal school, and the on 
pertunity for working out some of [le 
normal school problems which are press 
ing for solution seems particularly good 
WESTFIELD. The new year at the 
Westfield normal school opens under ver) 
favorable auspices To replace the filty 
nine pupils who graduated in June, ¢ ighty 
candidates were examined for admission 
of whom seventy were admitted. Of the=e, 
thirteen are taking the one-year cours: 
for college graduates and for teachers 
The requirements for admission have been 
rigidly insisted upon, and the class of cal 
didates is distinctly superior to those who 
applied before high school graduation was 
made a requisite for admission During 
the past year the work of the normal 
school has been thoroughly re-organize 
Leaflets have been published by P 


rofesso! 


Monroe for use in child study. Mr. Wil 
son has published outlines of work in the 
sciences and an elaborate course in natu 
study for the children in the traininz 
school, which has also been introduce:| 
into several cities and towns. Mrs 
Knight has issued a pamphlet of 100 pazes 
for the study of United States history by 
the library method, and outlines have been 
prepared for use in geometry by Miss 
Hunter. Mr. Chapin has printed a couise 
in the principles of teaching for use with 
the entering class as an introduction to 
the professional study of all the subiects 
in the curriculum. All of these outtin« 
are in constant demand by teachers not 
attending the normal school, and the 
teachers of the school are in such demand 
as institute and convention lecturers that 
they are quite unable to respond to the 
many calls. The teaching force reniains 
unchanged, although a general attemp! 
has been made during the vacation io en 
tice away the men of the faculty. Vhe 
principal, has declined a call to a high 
school principalship, and has refused t 
consider a city superintendency; Profes- 
sor Will S. Monrce has declined the proffer 
of the chair of psychology in the Ssn 
Krancisco normal school, and a= s4:wiii: 
position in a well-known university in the 
West; and Professor Charles B. Wilson 
has refused to go to the chair of na‘ural 
science in a college in a Western sta’ 
\ll these offers named salaries larger thay 
those now received, and the loyalty 
evinced by these declinations is good evi- 
dence of the confidence felt by the faculty 
in the future of this old institution. Th 
rew ten-room training school bu ldin 
for which an appropriation was made la 
winter by the legislature, will be com 
pleted and furnished, ready for use, May 
1, and, with the rooms now used fv 
similar purposes in the normal sen! 
building, will give a training schoo! ot 
eighteen rooms, contain’ng 600 pup:Is No 
normal school in the country has amypier 
accommodations for training teachers 
In accordance with the’ principle con 
tained in the report on normal seh ol 
presented to the N. E. A. at Los Aageles, 
that the training school should be the 
centre of normal school work, and that no 
more pupils should be accepted by the nor 
mal school than can be trained in the 
practical work of the schoolroom, it is the 
policy of the Westfield normal school to 
limit its attendance to about 125 pupils. 
This number permits each pupil to teach 
in the training school for an entire term 
\ satisfactory arrangement has been con 
cluded with the town of Westfield for the 
joint maintenance of this school. Among 
the special features of this term’s work 
should be noted the course of ten lectures 
on “Man in the Light of Evolution,’ by 
Professor John M. Tyler of Amherst Col 
lege. This is the same course which he 
gave in Boston last winter before th 
Twentieth Century Club, and will attract, 
in addition to the students of the norm: 
school, a large number of teachers and 
superintendents from the vicinity 

President Charles F. Whitney of the 
Beverly Public School Art League ce 
serves praise for the work done by the 
league during the past year, and congratu 
lations on his admirable programme for 
this season. Among the cturers an- 
nounced are Henry Turner Bailey, Walter 
Sargent, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Rey 
Florence Hallock Crocker, Henry W. Poor, 
and A. E. Winship. Mr. Whitney is well 
known as the efficient head of the art de- 
partment in Salem normal school, and 
also as director of art studies in Beverly's 
public schools. 

CONNECTICUT. 

PUTNAM. Twenty or more prominent 
tax-payers of the town have signed a peti 
tion for a new grammar school building 
Che matter will be acted upon at the coin 
ing town meeting The Fifth district 
school building, as it stands to-day, is in 
a dilapidated and unhe ilthful condition. 

NEW HAVEN. Yale University began 
its 199th academic year September 2s 
From present indications, there will b 
an increase in the entering classes of both 
the academic and the scientific depart 
ments. also the law school 
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rhe second annual session of the St 
James church school, Ale xandria, opened 
September. Miss E. Claud‘a Winga’e, 
principal, and Mrs. M. F. Wright, assist 
ant principal. 

Miss Lucia J. Lawless, much to the re- 
gret of her Louisiana friends, has severed 
her connection with the Louisiana state 
normal, to accept a place in the Willard 
school of Moline, III. 

Miss Bessie Erwin, well known to 
Louisiana state Chautauquans for the 
past three years, retains the principalship 
of the schools at Glenmora. 

J. C. Roberts of Avoyenes Parish, and 
a graduate of Centenary College, is the 
new principal of the Montgomery high 
school. , 

The new Iberia graded sce hools, under 
the supervision of that enthusiastic edu- 
cator, Principal J. E. Keeny, opened the 
new school year with increased attend- 
ance and efficiency. Mr. Keeny is one of 
Louisiana’s very best.school men. and is 
deservedly recognized as such, as is 
shown by the fact that the management 
of the Louisiana C hautauqua, for each of 
the six successive summers past, have se- 
cured his services as instructor of Eng- 
lish. 

Winnfield, the parish site of Winn 
parish, is to have a new schoolhouse. 
Hon. J. T. Wallace of Winnfield is the 
efficient superintendent of education for 
the parish. 

Principal Charles Grant Shaffer of Lake 
Charles has just been paid a high compli- 
ment. In order to prevent his acee pting a 
more tempting offer elsewhere, the citi- 
zens of Lake Charles supplemented his 
former salary by raising $500 by private 
subscription. Mr. Shaffer has, during the 
summer vacation, taken unto himself a 
wife--an accomplished lady of Philadel 

phia 

The summer normal held at Abbeville 
during the month of July was a po 
nounced success. Principal C. E. Byrd of 
Shreveport was the efficient conauctor 
Mr. Byrd is a school man well tried and 
favorably known in Louisiana. To him 
more than to any other one person—ex- 
cepting, possibly, Mrs. M. H. Williams 
also of Shreveport—are Louisianians in 
debted for the state Chautauqua 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MINNESOTA 
Sta had r, PETE W. Ross, W/ 
HAMLINE Hamline University 
opened Tuesday, September 12; Presi 
dent Bridgman thinks this will be the 
most prosperous year in the history of the 
institution. \ department of English 
has heen started, with Professor R. W. 
Cooper of Wilbraham, Mass., at its head 
Professor Peas of Evanston, I1l.. will 
also become an instructor in Greek. 
STATE FAIR GROUNDS The State 
Federation of Women's Clubs of Minne 
sota made itself felt at the state fair this 
vear by having headquarters in the “‘club 
house” of the Minnesota Driving Club, 
Which building the board of managers of 
the fair generously placed at their dis 
posal, Comfort and sociability were the 
first considerations, without any attempt 
to furnish special or formal entertain- 
ment, though there were daily meetings in 
the mornings, at which papers were read 
and discussed. These sessions were thus 
distributed through the week: Monday 
educational, ‘“‘The Training of Children” 
Tuesday, art, “The Home Beautiful, 
“Artistic Helps Easily Available in the 
Home,” “The Study of Art in Clubs. 
Value, and How the Federation Can Help 
Club Study,” “The Schoolroom Beautiful 
‘Taste in Art, Value of Home and School 
Training to the Nation in the Way of Art 
Culture” Wednesday, town and country 
clubs, and town, village, and country im 
provement, ‘A Plea for Attractive Schools 
Surrounded by Attractive Grounds,” 
“Anoka Rest Rooms,” “Caring for Home 
Grounds,” “‘Women’s Work in St. Paul, 
“Junior Civie League,” “The Work of the 
Flower Committee,” ‘Bill Boards,”’ ‘‘The 
Park Idea in Towns”; Thursday, educa 
tion, “Children’s Ideals,” ‘‘Literature for 
Children’; Friday, library extension and 
literary study, “What the State Is Doing 


for Libraries,” “The Literary Club and 
the Library,’ ‘‘A New Club for Women,” 
‘An Experiment at Coteau Farm,” “A 


Farmer’s Reading Circle,’ “The Perma 
nent Library,” “How We Got ‘One at 
Anoka,” “Village Reading Rooms,” ‘‘Why 
the Mother Should Read,” “How to Find 
Time,” “The Boy and Girl in the Coun- 
try’; Saturday, household economics, etc., 
‘‘Mothers’ Clubs, Their Scope and Their 
Influence,” “The Proper Food for Chil 
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dren,” “Country Living and Country 
Thinking,” “The Use of Cereals.” Musi- 
cal recitals were also given each afternoon 
by different clubs, generally the talent all 
coming from one city or village. The fol- 
lowing exhibits were placed in the build- 
ing: A room devoted to the child culture 
department of the club work, where suit- 
able children’s books were shown inter- 
ested parents; an exhibition of the St. 
Paul schools’ drawing department; one of 
the sloyd and manual training and draw- 
ing departments of the Minneapolis 
schools distributed on the walls of the 
halls; the collection of photographs 
owned by the federation; a model collec- 
tion of good pictures for a schoolroom. 
There was also a “hospital room,” and the 
whole atmosphere in the building was 
that of open-hearted, earnest cordiality 
and hospitality that was generously ap- 
preciated by the visitors, as was shown 
by their extensive and repeated incursions 
into the rooms. The Twin City dailies 
speak of the “federation headquarters at 
the state fair as being a great hit.” It 
Was unique, and will very likely now be 
perpetuated 





PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA 

\ jury composed of American and 
foreign architects has awarded M. Ber- 
nard, the Paris architect, the first prize in 
the competition authorized by Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst, who offered prizes for the best 
plans for new buildings for the Univer 
sity of California. The ultimate cost of 
the improvements will exceed $15,000,000. 
Mrs. Hearst will defray all the expenses 
of the proposed additions. M. Bernard 
will receive a premium of $10,000 for his 
plans, in addition to the customary archi- 
tect’s fees for the superintendence of the 
construction of the buildings. The deci 
sion of the jury awarding the palm to the 
rench architect was unanimous. Other 
prizes were assigned as follows: Howell, 
Stokes, & Hornbostel of New York, $4,000; 
Des Pardelles & Codman, Boston, $3,000; 
Howard & Caldwell, New York, $2,000; 
Lord, Hewlitt, & Hull, New York, $1,000. 
The competition was begun two years azo, 
and has already cost Mrs. Hearst about 
$200,000, 

COLORADO. 


COLORADO SPRINGS Colorado Col- 
lege begins its new year with a freshman 
class of 100 and many additions to all the 
other classes \ll the dormitories are 
crowded, and several houses in the city 
have been secured for the acecommoda- 
tion of students. The institution has 
taken such a position that it is drawing 
students from all the middle West, as well 
as the Rocky mountain section of the 
country Dr. Hugh Allison Smith has 
accepted the professorship of Romance 
languages, and Sidney Pattison of Wil 
liams College an instructorship in Eng 
lish. 
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—The October Century appeared simul- 
taneously with the reception to Admiral 
Dewey in New York, hence the timeliest 
of its contents is Rear Admiral Sampson’s 


hearty tribute to the hero of Mania, 
whom he ranks with Nelson and Farrag .t. 
This is preceded by an article of 
cognate interest—Lieutenant Edward W. 
Eberle’s account of the Orezon’s great 
voyage. The frontispiece of the 
magazine is a portrait of the Hon. 
John Morley, M. P., whose histor.cal study 
of Cromwell is to begin next month. A 
study of Mr. Morley himself, by an anony- 
mous M. P., accompanies the portrait. 
The number opens with a profugely-.llus- 
trated paper on “Fascinating Cairo,” by 
Frederic C. Penfield, late d.p omatic ageit, 
and author of “Present-Day Egypt.” 
Hon. John Bigelow has a series of pas- 
sages relative to the German statesman 
Von Bunsen, his friend and correspondent 
for many years, and to the group of celeb- 
rities to which Von Bunsen belong.d. A 
picturesque view of “The Streets of 
Peking” is given by Miss  Scidmore, 
Major J. B. Pond re’ates his rem‘niscenc2s 
in Illinois. 


of “A Pioneer Boyhood” 
This year all three of the Century 
won by Western com- 


prizes are 
petitors, the prize poet only being a 
woman. The most interesting art feature 
is Cole’s engraving from Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s “Mrs. Siddons.” This number 
closes the magaz ne’s £.f.y-eighih volume. 
A link between the old volume and the 
new is supplied by Captain Joshua Slo- 
cum’s four papers describing his unpre- 
cedented circumnavigation of the globe in 
a forty-foot sloop. The second install- 
ment, this month, takes the gal ant skip- 
per from Pernambuco, Frazil, to and half 
way through the strait of Magellan. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy. 35 cents, 
New York: The Century Company. 
Scribner’s Magazine for October con- 
part of Mrs. John Drew’s 
autobiographical sketch. Her 
reminiscences cover almost three-quariers 
with a re- 


tains the first 
staze 


of a century. It is enriched 
markable selection of  pcriraits. The 
whole memoir is prefixed with an intro- 
duction by John Drew, the son cf Mrs. 
Drew. The frontispiece is a spec’men of 
delicate printing, for which this 
magazine has been distingu shed. It rep- 
resents Grant’s tomb as seen from the 
river, and accompanics an artic’e on “Th: 
Water-Front of New York.” A new de- 
velopment in photcgrephy is de cribed Ly 
Dwight L. Elmendorf. Under the title 
“Telephotography” he describes the at- 
tachment to an ordinary camera by which 
views are taken at a distance of twenty or 
thirty miles, as though the instrument 
were within a few hundred fect of the ob- 
ject. It is the telescope applied to the 
camera. Stevenson's letters are fuller of 
life and movement than any preceding in- 
ftallment. Good shcrt stories abound in 
the number. There are two cf Jce) 
Chander Harris’ amus ng ““Mi-er.y Ann’ 
stories: there is an O’Connor tae by W. 
H. Browne; a new writer, Judson Knox, 
tel's a stcry of the humanizing of a bank 
teler (illustrated); Brander Matthews 
ecntr:butes ‘“‘in th? Sxral tour’; aad 
Quiller-Couch’s serial rap.dly approaches 
its dramatic climax. There are psems by 
Bliss Carman, Arthur Colton, and Mar- 
guerite Merington. The Field of Art dis- 
cusses ‘Art in the Schools,” ard The Po'nt 


color 


of View has something to say on how 
women suffer from war. Price, $3.60 a 
year; single number, 25 cents. New 
York: Charles €cribner’s Sons. 

Bishop Potter contributes the first 


article in the October number of Apple- 


tons’ Popular Science Monthly; it is en- 


titled “The Help that Harms,” and is a 
discussion of the charity question. Pro- 
fessor George A. Dorsey of the Field Co- 


lumbian museum, is the author of an il 

lustrated account cf ‘‘The Hopi Indians cf 
Arizona.”” Comptroller Lird S. Coler fol- 
lows his article exposing “The Abuse of 
Public Charity in New York Ci y” by scme 
suggestions looking toward “The Reform 
of Public Charity.” Christian £¢ ence 
from a Physician’s Point of View” is the 
title of an article by Dr. John B. Huber, 
which describes his attempts to study ths 
curious movement “The Wheat # nds 
of Carada”’ are described in an interesting 
article by S. C. D. Roper ihe last paper 
in the late Hon. D. A. Wells’ long and 
“The Principles of 


valuable series on 
Taxation” is printed in this number under 
the tile, “Best Metto’s of Taxation.’ 


Professor William H. Hudson of Stanford 
University is the author of an inter sting 
paper entitled ‘““Bacon’s Idols.” ‘Mathe- 
maties fcr Children,” by M. Laisant, ig an 


interesting discussion as to the best way 
of teaching children this study. “The 
Present Position of Sociology” is the title 
of an instructive article by F. Spencer 


Baldwin.. Under the title ‘“‘A Feathered 
Parasite,” L. S. Keyser describes the 
American ‘“cowbird,’ which has the 


curious habit of placing its eggs in the 
nests of other birds to have them hatched. 
Professor D. S. Martin gives an interest- 
ing account of the recent meeting of “The 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Columbus.” The 
sketch this month is of Dr. William Pep- 
per, for many years provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The titles in the 
Editor’s Table are “Education and Char- 
acter-Building’”’’ and “‘The American Asso- 
ciation at Columbus.” Price, fifty cents a 
number; $5.00 a year. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co 


—The New England Magazine gives 
prominence in its October issue to articles 
having a special connection with the Bos- 
ton meeting of the International Congre- 


gational Council. Rev. Morton Dexter’s 
account of “Congregationalism in 
America” is well supplemented by an arti- 
cle on “Congregationalism in England,” 
by Dr. John Brown of Bedford. William 
H. Cobb, librarian of the Congregational 
library, writes of “The Congregational 
House.” The beautiful Berkshire region 
never loses its charm, and Clinton Q. 
Richmond’s article on “Adams and North 
Adams” here appears; the illustra- 
tive material used is worthy of special at- 
tention. Under the title “Forty Years cf 
Musical Life in New England,” Mrs. 
Martha Dana Shepard gives many inter- 
esting reminiscences of the days when, as 
accompanist in concerts and conventions 
conducted by Carl Zerrahn, she was asso- 
ciated with all of the best-known so!o 
singers and performers in New England. 
Several valuable portraits of these celeb- 
rities accompany her article. William 
Howe Downcs writes cf the excel‘ent work 
being done by one of*our younger scu p- 
tors, Cyrus E. Dallin. ‘‘A Lady’s Reading 
Eighty Years Ago,” by Ruth Huntington 
Sessions, gives a glimpse into the life ofa 
woman of cultivation in the early part of 
the century. “The Story Torrance Did 
Not Tell’’ is well told by Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell; Mrs. A. E. P. Searing’s ‘‘Fa.thful 
Wife of Duck Peter” is well portrayed; 
and there are several poems of merit. The 
Editor’s Table is devoted to the Transvaal 
question in particular, and British im- 
perialism in general, with lessons and 
warnings for America. Pric2, $3.00 a 
year. Boston: Warren F. Kellogg, pub- 
lisher. 

The articles in the October Forum are 
of great interest, a number being written 
by widely-known men. Senator J. C. 
Burrows forecasts the pres'dential contest 
of 1990 with a paper on “‘This Year’s Elec- 
tions: Their Bearing on the Presidential 
kK lection.,”’ Comptroller of the Currency 
Charles G. Dawes writes a paper of much 
importance on “The Present Outlook for 
Currency Reform.’ The dean of Canter- 
bury, I°. W. Farrar, speaks with no uncer- 
tain sound upon “The Sunday Question.” 
Oscar P. Austin, chief of the Un ted 
States Bureau of Statist.es, gives an inter- 
esting account of the rapidly-growing 
“Commercial Japan’; Professor Sohm of 
Leipzig, a member of the code commis- 
sion, tells of the true significance of “‘The 
Civil Code of Germany”; and Charles 
Howard Shinn considers, in h:s article cn 
“The Literature of the Pacitic Coast,” the 
prominent part that Californian writers 
have taken in the department of fiction. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
New York: The Forum Company. 


The North American Review for Oc 
tober is the largest issue of that periodi- 
cal which has been published since it be- 
came a monthly magazine. The table of 
contents is one to command wide atten- 


tion. The leading articles are: ‘Tha 
Peace Conference and the Moral Aspect 
of War,”’ by Captain A. T. Mahan, U. S. 
N.; “In the Cluteh of the Harpy 
Powers,”’ by R. M. Johnston; ‘The Pic- 
ture Gallery of the Hermitage,” I., by 
Claude Phillips: “A Transvaal View of 


the South African Question,”’ by Dr. F. \ 
Engelenburg; “The Present Literary 
Situation in France,’ by Henry James: 
“The Alaskan Boundary,” by Professor J. 
B. Moore; ‘Some Social Tendencies in 
America,” by the Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter. p 
D.; “A Traired Colonia’ Civil Servic e”’ is 
E. G. Bourne; “Five Years of American 
Progress,” by M. G. Mulhall, F. Ss. S.: 
“The Dee line of British Comme ree,” by A. 
Maurice Low; “America and England in 








For Morbid Conditions take Brecnan’s PILLs. 


Larkin Premiums 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for selling or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, 
Bookcase, Brass and Stee! Bed, Silver 
Tea Set, Oil Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet free to all who 
ask. It tells how to earn the Larkin Premiums. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


the East,” by the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Bt., M. P.; “The Restless Energy 
of the American People?’ by Ian 
Maclaren; and “The French Press and 
the Dreyfus Case,’”’ by M. de Blowitz. 
Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cents. 
New York. 

—The closed doors of the White House 
conservatory have been thrown open to 
the readers of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion for a special glimpse of its treas- 
ures photographed and described by Wal- 
don Fawcett. In “America, the Land of 
the Optimist,’ a national trait is made the 
theme of a thoughtful essay by Carina B. 
C. Eaglesfield. It is a habit of magazine 
readers to turn to the fiction first, and 
these reading the Cctober number wil! not 
be disappointed with the variety and ex- 
ecellence of the story features Onoto 
Watanna, the Japanese writer, contributes 
the final chapters of a beautiful Japanese 
love story, and Julia Magruder brings to 
a close that fascinating romance of the 
new South, “A Sunny Southerner,” that 
has attracted the attention of judges of 
good fiction generally. Even Lilian Bell’s 
letter of travel in Greece partakes of the 
glamour of romance. Price, $1.09 a year. 
Springfield, O.: The Crowell & Kirkpat- 
rick Company. 


Political Science Quarterly, edited by 
the faculty of Political Scierce of Colum- 
bia University, for September contains 
very scholarly papers by C. E. Merriam, 
Jr., on “Paine’s Political Theories’; * An- 
archistic Chimes,” by Gustavo Tosti; 
“Bismarck’s Apprenticeship,’’ by Prof?ssor 
W. M. Sloane; “Government Loa , to 
Farmers,” by C. F. Merrick; “City and 


Country Taxes,” II., by Max We:et; ‘“Prul 
Deschanel,” by J. G. Brooks; and “Ameri- 
can Civil Church Law,” by G. J. Bayles. 


Book reviews and hook notes of a very 
high order are given by the editors. 
Price, $3.00. Send orders to Ginn & Co., 
70 Fifth avenue, New York, or Ginn & Co., 
9-13 Tremont place, Boston. 


The October number of Self Culture 
Magazine presents a handsome portrait of 
Admiral Dewey, and the table of contents 
displays a list of articles that wi!] please 
all classes of readers. The work of the 
Armour Institute of Technology at Chi- 
cago is described in an interesting paper, 
and the library and laboratories are illus- 
trated with fine, clear half-tones. Excel- 
lent portraits of Philip D. Armour and Dr. 
KF. W. Gunsaulus are also given in this 
article. There is also an illustrated arti- 
cle entitled “Twenty-five Years of Johns 
Hopkins University.” 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


Frank Leslie's Po:ular Vonthly for October 
terms, $1.00a year. New York ; é 
tppletans’ Popular Science Vonthly for October 
terms, $).00a year. New York. ; 
Lippincott's for October; terms. $2.00 a year 
Philadel: hia. j , 

The Forum for October: 
New Vork 

The Quirer tor October; 
New York 

The Homiletic Review for O tober: 


terms, $3.00 a year, 
terms, $1.50 a year 


terms, $2.50 


avear. New York 
Cassel’s Magazine for October; terms, $1.50 
avear, New Yor n 
The American Kitchen Magazine for October 
terms S100 a year Roston . ? 
The Atlantic Month/y for October: terms, $4.00 a 


soston. 


vear. 


It is notable that in the coming month 
four presidents of the prominent colleges 
in New England are to be inaugurated. 
The institutions are Ya’e and Prown Uni- 
versities and Amherst and Wellesley Col- 
leges. The inauguration of Pre:'d-nt Har- 
ris at Amherst takes p'ace October 11. that 
cf Dr. Faunce at Brown October 18, that of 
Miss Caroline Hazard at Wellesley Octo- 
ber 38, that of President Hadley at Yale 
October 19. It is expected that President 
McKinley will be present on all of these 
occasions, 





CHICAGO. 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL. Wil- 
liam M. Giffin is acting principal. The 


attendance is large, and the expectation is 
that it will be larger than ever before the 
year closes. Superintendent E. B. An- 
drews is giving special attention to this 
school. 

Mrs. Ella F. Young has returned from 
her European travel, and will give two 
courses of professional lectures in the 
University of Chicago College for Teach- 
ers. The subjects will be as follows:— 

1. Positive and Negative Factors in 
Education. Lectures and discussions on 
influences and tendencies which help and 
which hinder the work in the school 
This course will concentrate attention 
upon normal and abnormal conditions as 
found in the child, the school system, and 
the environment. Autumn quarter, Tues- 
days and Thursdays, 4.30 to 6.30. 

2. Comparative Study of Eduzational 
Theories of Ancient and Modern Times. 
Lectures and discussions on the scope and 
process of education, as determined by the 
interpretation and application of princi- 
ples, fundamental to individual and sccial 
well-being. The study will radiate from 
the articles in ‘My Pedagogical Cre d,’ 
John Dewey. Winter quarter, Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 4.30 to 6.30. 

Colonel F. W. Parker is in Boston at 
present. He is looking for a few teachers 
of rare ability. He has high ideals, and 
his institution will open next year with 
the best corps of teachers, presumably, 
ever connected at one t.me with any nor- 
mal school. The men and women whom 
he took from the Chicago normal will 
have this year for study, and the new 
teachers will be as thoroughly equipped as 
can be found in either hemisphere. 

The study of Spanish is begun in 
earnest. There is likely to be a Bertha 
Honore Palmer public school, in honor of 
Mrs. Potter Palmer. This will be a de- 
parture. 

Dr. W. L. Tomlins is to give twenty- 
four lectures to the teachers in classes of 
500 upon methods of teachng music. 
There is to be an appropriation of $40) for 
these lectures. 

Many new schoolhouses are needled 
The city suffers from many ha f-day ses- 
sions and from renting miscrable hal's 
and stores for school purposes. There 
will be $1,000,000 available for new school- 
houses after January 1. The plan is to 
build therewith ten new schoolhouses. 

The teachers are much exercised, some 
of them are, over Super.ntendent An- 
drews’ record, which he requests ea h 
principal to submit. It relates to the time 
and place of their birth, the quantity and 
quality of their- education, their manner 
toward the pupils, their method of gov- 
ernment, their teaching ability, their 
“fidelity and-consecration,” their profes- 
sional inguisitiveness, what books they 
read or have read. Here is one element 
of the record requested: “Principals will 
please report promptly to the superintend- 
ent of schools all deaths of teacuers which 
may occur in their schools during the 
school year. A brief statement of the 
place of birth, if possible, age, length of 
service as a teacher in the Chicago public 
school or elsewhere, and date of death is 
required.” 

Teachers are instructed to use the'r full 
legal name in connection with th:ir school 
work, and not indulge in pet names. 

The Country Club has selected a site at 
Sand lake for their outing abode. It is 
said that a second Country Club will be 
organized at once by five of the schoo! 
principals. It is said that a ten-acre tract 
has been given the teachers for the second 
club at Green Bay. 

Miss Josephine C. Locke has had a fine 
exhibition of the art work of the pupils 
She declares it to be the purpose of the 
drawing teachers of Chicago to make thi 
pupils independent, even if they are im- 
pudent. 

The several thousand drawings, largely 
in color, which form the exhibit display 
what has been accomplished towards 
achieving independence for Chicazo p pils 
by the medium of art. The drawings rep- 
resent the thoughts of the grade pupils 
They are, to a large extent, illustrations 
of bits of verse, historical incidents, or 
standard poetry. 

‘Hiawatha” has been taken as a fav 
orite theme. “Paul Revere’s Ride” and 
“Evangeline” have been illustrated 
“Three Fishermen Put Out to Sea’ has 
been the subject of a half dozen en 
deavors. There is the independence de 
sired by Miss Locke manifest in each 
drawing. Miss Locke stated that the ex 
hibition was an illustration of the differ 
ence between drawing as taught in Chi- 
cago schools and as taught in any other 
schools. Part of the exhibit will be dis- 
played at the Paris exposition, 
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Title. 
Luther’s Deutschen Schriften.. 
Two Tragedies of Seneca... vee 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America 
Midshipman Stuart. bear a 
History of the European Fauna 
A Manual of Sunday School Methous ... rer 
Fer Childhood Days—First Year..... ... ....... 
Admiral George Dewey......... ... ... : 
Favorite Songs and Hymns.... 
Jean's Opportunity....... yas 
Elementary Principles of Economics..............-. 
DOO PENI ib CSET 8s 8o05 0500 be cece 
The Orange Girl suet" 
Autobiography ofaChild... ..... 
ee I ss 58s Saari eed bce pha 0 02s veneenee 
Mothads OF Bmowled@e...... .. 00.050 cccsccceseces 
Development of the English Knowledge............ 
HOUTY WOrthtINmton, TGGRIIBE...... cc. ccccecce ces coec 
The North American Slime Moulds .... 
SP Pe I as oooh a occ db tals vdeess 
The House with Sixty Closets.................. gale 
Laboratory Exercises...... ..........Nicholson and 
The Essentials of Latin...... vine b¥ 0 GSTREEES vee 
Modern American School Buildings. 


Some New Books. 














Publisher. 








Author. Price. 
Carruth Ginn & Co., Boston. —_— 
Harris, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston — 
Fiske. 6 Oy Sy ** $4.00 
Munroe. . Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
Scharff. “ * ia dé 1.50 
Foster. American §S, 8S. Union, Phila. 75 
Thompson. The Morse Company. Boston, — 
Barrett. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.25 
McCaskey. aps + o - —_— 
Benning. The Union Press. 1.25 
Chase. Chas. H Kerr & Co., Chicago. — 
Bradford. Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, N. Y. 
Besant. Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York. 1.56 
Lynch. “es “ se oat “ “ 1.25 
Donglas, “6 “6 ss ts “ $s 1.50 
Smith. The Macmillan Company, * 1.25 
Cross. ae “6 me 1.50 
Sherwood. “6 +e bad 1 50 
MacBride. Hig ae & a 
Optic. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.50 
Child, “a as $6 1,25 
Avery. Henry Holt & Co., New York — 
Mitchell, Eldredge & Brother, Phila.: 1.00 
Briggs John Wiley & Sons N.Y. — 








General Charles King, the _ soldier 
novelist, fought years ago in many Indian 
campaigns with the late General Crook. 
His recollections of that distinguished In- 
dian fighter will be published in the 
Youth’s Companion for the week of Octo- 
ber 19, the annual announcement number. 

Whatever other publications may find a 
place on the book shelves of teachers, 
either as directly bearing upon their wor 
or tending to higher culture, none is de- 
serving of a more prominent place than 
“The Larned Library of History.” To 
have this work among one’s own books 
is of itself an inspiration for broader cul- 
ture and better work. We know its value, 
and speak thus strongly because of a con- 
fidence born of a delightful and profitab‘e 
experience with its wealth of historic 
treasures. See advertisement in this is- 
sue of the Journal. 


The New York Tribune says that Pro- 
fessor W. E. Ashforth of Chattanooga 
University, after a careful study of forty- 
six hundred school children, black and 
white, declares that the number of bright 
girls in general greatly exceeds the num- 
ber of bright boys, taken by grades. Pro- 
fessor Ashforth believes that this is no 
exception to what may be discovered in 
most schools throughout the country, and 
he attributes the condition to the unguided 
freedom which many parents giant to 
boys. These influences tend to draw at- 
tention away from things wh'ch 
strengthen mentality, while the more se- 
vere requirements which are demanded of 
girls by society are giving girls the 
greater mental strength. 


THE CHINESE EASTERN RAILROAD. 

In the first place, considered simply as 
an engineering feat, the Chinese-Eastern 
is one of the remarkable railroad under- 
takings in history. It is an outgrowth 
from—rather a development of—the origi- 
nal plans for the Trans-Siberian road. 
Some years ago, when the political kalei- 
doscope of the far East was suddenly 
whirled around by reason of the Chinese- 
Japanese war, it occurred to Russia that 
a great saving of time and distance could 
be made. by changing the route of the 
Trans-Siberian road so that it would dip 
southward into Manchuria, and continue 
eastward for nearly 4,000 miles, reaching 
its terminal, Vladivostok, in a line com- 
paratively direct. The new plan was 
carefully considered, preliminary surveys 
were commenced, and negotiations with 
the Chinese government were undertaken. 
Meanwhile, Russia acquired rights at Port 
Arthur, which made the new railroad 
proposition all the more important -in 
fact, wellnigh indispensable. The 
manoeuvrings of the powers toward the 
possible partition of China arous¢ d the in- 
terest of the whole world, and finally Rus- 
sian diplomacy triumphed in its endeavors 
with the Chinese government—the most 
conservative of all the governments on the 
How the victory was achieved no- 


globe. 
throug! 


body has been able to say; but 
this singlemaster-stroke the Tsar obtained 
a permanent footing at Port Arthur, a 
permanent outlet on the Pacific, and right 
of way for his commercial and military 
trains through one of the richest regions 
on the face of the earth. Generations of 
financiers and diplomatists had grown old 
and died while dreaming and scheming of 
some practical way in which to open com- 
munication with the Pacific by way of 
Siberia. And here at one brilliant stroke 
was it accomplished!—Harper’s Weekly. 


Moths have strange tastes; they appear 
in furs in midsummer.—Life. 


THE FIRST LAW SCHOOL IN 
AMERICA. 


Antiquarians have this summer discov- 
ered the building in which the celebrated 
Litchfield law school was held, says the 
Hartford Times. It is now a tumbledown 


building, and has been shunted to the out- 
skirts of the place. For years it has been 
tenanted by families of colored people. 
All accounts agree that this was America’s 
first law school, and a recent Connecticut 
writer upon historical matters alludes to 
it as “‘the Litchfield law school, now the 
Yale law school.” Chief Justice Andrews, 
however, does not make this claim. He 
says that, upon the abandonment of the 
Litchfield school, the Yale law school was 
started, but it was not until two or more 
years had elapsed. i 

e But the Litchfield law school was a 
famous, institution, and it did more than 
anything else to bring this quarter of the 
state into the prominence it has ever since 
maintained. It was established by Chief 
Justice Reeve about the close of the Revo- 
lution, and in 1798 Hon. James Gould, 
LL.D., became associated with him. The 
laiter continued the school until forced to 
close it because of his ill health in 1833. 
Tapping Reeve loved the law as a science, 
and studied it philosophically. He consid- 
ered it as the practical application of re- 
ligious principles to the business affairs of 
life, and hence was, perhaps, somewhat 
different from some of the legal practi- 
tioners of our time. At the age of eighty 
he was a man venerable in character and 
appearance, and he descanted to his stu- 
dents with glowing eloquence upon the 
sacredness and majesty of law. 

Judge Reeve was the first eminent law- 
yer in this country who dared to arraign 
the common law of England for its 
severity and refined cruelty in cutting off 
the natural rights of married women, and 
placing their property, as well as their 
persons, at the mercy of their husbands, 
who might squander their possessions or 
hoard them up at their pleasure. 

Out of the celebrated Litchfield law 
school had graduated at the time of its 
discontinuance 1,024 students from all the 
states. Of this number, sixteen became 
United States senators; fifty, members of 
congress; forty, judges of high state 
courts; two, justices of the United States 
supreme court; ten, governors of states; 
five, cabinet ministers (Calhoun, Wood- 
bury, Mason, Clayton, and Hubbard); one, 
vice-president of the United States (John 
C. Calhoun); and a number of foreign 
ministers.—Boston Transcript. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


A member of an athletic club, after 
swimming the length of the large tank in 
the basement of the institution, came out 


puffing and blowing, apparently ex- 
hausted. 
“You don’t manage your breathing 


right,” said the swimming instructor. “It 
ought not to tire you so. As to the upper 
part of your body, including your arms, 
you use exactly the same muscles, and in 
very much the same way, in swimming as 
in sawing wood.” 

“No, sir!” gasped the swimmer. 
“When it comes to sawing wood, I use the 
muscles of some other man.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 


world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle, 
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ETHEL COLLEGE, TENN. — The board of 


trustees have, on yuur recommendation, elected 


Miss Zona L. Dunn instructor in Latin and modern languages. President CHARLES E. STOAKS, 


Aug. 20, 1899 


1 neglected to inform youin ~~ last that Miss Della M. Patchen has also been selected as director 
Th 


of music. A close second was Miss 


iting. I think every bureau in the country was after me; so many 


applications [ cou'd not begin to read them all. I am relying a great deal upon your judgment. — The 


same, Aug. 21, 1899. 


It seems that Miss Patchen did — my communication informing her of her election to this place, 


and has accepted another position, 


i os : ill you please see if Miss Whiting can be secured, and inform me 
y Wire? or one equaliy as good ? — The same, Sept. 


2, 1899. 


Telegram. — You are elected, McKenzie, Tenn. Telegraph acceptance to President Stoaks. — To Miss 


GERTRUDE WHITING, Alma, Mich., Sept. 4, 1899. 


I have telegraphed my acceptance to President Stoaks. — The same, Sept. 4, 1899. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...... 


eeccceees Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE 


ASSOCIATION 138 Auditorium Builng 











Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, 





The Albert 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


ing yourself, 


B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENVCY. | best schools in 


most successful, year. 
Address Cc, 


N.Y, 
ON SHORT NOTICE we fill many desirable 
positions during the fall and winter months. Central 
If not desirably located, write fully concern- Music 
This is our fourteenth, and Nall 
’ 
Chicago 


J. ALBERT, Manager, 


3878 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 


the West....... CHICAGO. 








MERICAN : : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


and FOREI CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governes* s, 'or 
every department of instruction; recommends gv0d schools to parents. Cali on ul address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futon, . . 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addrésses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., § 





156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King &t., Wes Toronto. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Centyry Biag., Minnoapuis. 


n Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 





‘ C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea: 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Sen‘ for Agency Manual. 





The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





with successful ex 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


A ‘x perience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for sree eee poeitnenn. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. 


| SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers’ 


AKRON, OHIO. 


@ 

¢ Winship 
‘ 

4 

; 


so oa eae aa nnaanennneeeerereeTeTe eee . 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, é 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 





CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


the TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington S8t., 
Recommends 8 teachers. Our recommend 
ations have weight with achool officials. 





AMERICAN TEACHERS! BUREAU 


Teachers Wante (21st Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 





Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED fa Sehoos and Colleges, 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 





FCVSSS FOSS SOESSSESOSP 


At the End of Your Journey you will find o 
it a great convenience to go right over to # 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL ps 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Stzs., 
Upposite Grand Centrai Depot, NE W YORK. ¢ 
Central for shopping and the: tres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


(ma2024222-22020202402204 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to | 
which he would like the paper sent. | 


Address 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boaton. | 


Property for Sale. 


A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, will be sold 


‘at a great sacrifice. 


Satisfactory cause for selling. 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 











KINDERGARTEN 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 Hast 14th BSt., 
New York. 


Send for New Catalogue. 
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A NEW OCCUPATION 
. For Kindergarten and Primary Schools, 


STORY TELLING WITH THE SCISSORS. 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH, 
This isabookon PRBBHAND PAPER CUTTING, and it is sur- 
prising to find how many young children show an aptitude for this Occupation. It is a source of great 


pleasure to teachers and pupils. : 
The book is illustrated with many silhouettes, intended, not as copies, but as means of suggestion. 


Now ready. Price, boards, 50 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY: 
418 E. 9th St. 


ATLANTA: 
515 Grand Bldg. 


NEW YORK: : 
11 East 16th St, 





PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s Koh-i-noor’” 


**Koh-i-noor’”’ 
Does not Break or 
Smear. 


**Koh-i-noor’”’ 
Erases Easily. 


‘*Koh-i-noor’”’ 
Outlasts all Other 
Pencils. 


**Koh-i-noor”’ 

Is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 
suits all pur- 
poses. 





DRAWING should remember that the work 


TEACHERS OF 


of the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 


>»? 


Instruct your pupils to always use “KOH-I-NOOR 
CREDIT will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 


pencils and 


KOH-I-NOOR pencils are for sale by all dealers. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA and LONDON. 


AMERICAN OFFICE: , 
123 West Houston St., : : : NEW YORK. 


Valuable Desk Books for Teachers. 


PREPARING TO READ: 
Or The Beginning of School Life. 


By Mary A. Spear, State Normal School» 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Draw- 
ings by D. R. Aucspurc. Boards, price | 
50 cents. 

With this book in hand no teacher need fail in 
teaching reading with eminent success, whatever 
book she uses with the pupils. The author bezins at 
the foundation, and tells just what preparation 


should be made at home; following this with the NATIVE TREES . 
s 4 . . 


preparation at school. 
A Study for School. and Home. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 
By L. W. Russet, Providence, R. I. Il- 


Common Animal Forms. eeepees: 
lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 








THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY ; 
The Continents. 
With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing 


By G.C. Fisuer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Gcog- 
raphy ever published. 


By CLAR ABEL Git AN. Boards. Fully The author has written about trees as he has seen 

illustrated. Price, 50 cents. them, in walks and rambles, in town and country? 

She gives in this book the outlines of what she has} It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before 
found it practicable to attempt with children, Each | been published on this subject. 

‘*lesson’’ is in two parts,—one in large print, con 


si g of statements of children’: bservations, T ’ t 
often in their own lenaenas} the other ia ‘smaller Ql E ER QU ESTIONS 
print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, 
And Ready Replies. 


and additional facts. These directions instruct the 
teacher as to what materials, specimens, ete., are to 
be used, where such materials may be procured, and By S 
how they should be handled - 





GRANT OLIPHANT. 
bound in cloth. 


Handsomely 
Price, 75 cents. 


| 
SCHOOL - KEEPING: 
How To Do It. 


By Hiram Orcurt, LL.D. 
75 cents. 


RECREATION QUERIES 
In United States History, with Answers. 


By Pror. C. L. Grusper, State Normal} 
School, Kutztown, Pa. Cloth. Price, 50] 
cents. i 


Cloth. Price, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 


RUE 


Would you try for 


Have you an 
ASSUPEH — Woutayontey cr 
livelihood Pit ss"s.ger' 


positions from 
which you can choose, and what to do 


to insure your getting on the list after . 
you have applied t - 

The Government of the United States 
isthe best of employers. Fair compen- 
sation, regularity of payment, reason- 


ably sure tenure, tasks not too difficult, 
endl heure not too long, offer strong at- 


tractions to young persons of both sexes 
who have nosettled income, Many enter 
Government employ. speud their spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 
finance, and save enough from their 


suaries to start in a professional or 
business career, 


We have just published a book from , 
which any candidate may learn just what 
is necessary and what unnecessary in 
brushin =P his studies for an examina- 

w 


tion; anc 1at hischancesare,all things 
considered, for making his way into the 
Civil Service, and staying there. The 


title of this book is ** Hew to Prepare 
for a Civil Service Examination; 
With Recent Questions and An- 
awers.” It contains all information 


which any candidate would require to 
prepare for any competitive office under 
the Government, and includes a “Ten 
Weeks’ Course of Study,” in the form of 


questions actually asked at recent ex- 
aminations, with the correct answers to 
them. Besides the technical require- 
ments, it also covers all the elementary 
branches, like arithmetic, spelling, pen- 


manship, geography, letter writing, civil 
government, etc., etc., 80 that one who 


masters this course of study would not 
only pass wellan examination for a gov- 
ernment position, but would be sure of 
preferment over other applicants for a 
clerkship in a business house. 


cCLOTH—$2.00 Postpaid—560 paces 


Another book free (Quick at Figures)if 
you mention this paper when ordering. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


Ws 


4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


DP PP 


The Larned Library of History, 


EQUIVALEN? 
IN FIVE we 


IMPERIAL 
VOLUMES, BU’ 
MADE 


BY ITS 
UNIQUE PLay 
TO A FULL 
SCORE, 


—.. ~~ 

By J.N. LARNED, Ex-Pres. Am. Library Assn, 
, These volumes are the result of many years of labor 
in reducing History to a System. 

The whole range of History is here represented, a); 
its wonderful system of Non-Repetition, Ready jer. 
erence, Cross Reference (showing as no other work the 
Inter-Relations of History), its exact Text of great 
Historical Documents, its unexcelled Historical Mx), 
and National Constitutions, with the great scho] irship 
and research manifest on every page, have justly cause 
it to be styled 
“THE GREATEST HISTORICAL WORK O¥ 

THE NINETEENTH CENTORY.”’ 

As the entire work is in the exact language of the his. 
torian, these volumes and these alone stand for The 
Literature of History in all its /.uthoritative- 
ness and cover a field that has never before found q 
an 80 Courageous as to attempt to undertake it. 

Since your completed book has become a permanent 
dweller on my shelves my expectations of it have beey 
more than realized. I am quite sure it is one of thy 
most valuable reference books in existence. 

JOHN FISKE, Litt.D., LL.D 

I have found it invaluable. I am acquainted with 10 
other work of the kind in any language, and I do not 
hesitate to say that it is the most important addition 
that has recently been made to the apparatus of an his- 
torical student. CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL.D., 

President University, Madison, Wis. 

Write for ‘“‘Specimen Pages.” 

SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WINSHI P TEACH DENCY, 


3 Somerset St, Boston. Mana. 

















For schools or Hone Study. Spelling, Letter Writing, Type 


English, Shorthand, Commercial Law, Pocket Dic- 


OP? ( a /) ee 

- | writing : ! \ J 
. ‘ie Aw . 4 tionary, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping and Business Practice 
(4 Ww " my NM Ch 9) Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address, 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK CO., 422 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio, 





Publishers. 


ONIWER SITY i 2seeSoseees 
PUBLISHING eae eeee 
COMPANY: Szte New Yorke 


7 East 30th St., 
N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


+.+ Boston, Mass. 
































JUST PUBLISHED 


The Psychology of Reasoning, 


By ALFRED BINET. 


Open Court Publishing Co., 


324 Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 





‘(he Best CURRENT-EVENTS Paper Is 


= 


Over 100,000 people read it and stan 1 by it: why not you? On 
trial 13 weeks, 25 cents; or send postal for samples Address 


The Pathfinder, Pathfinder P.O. District of Columbia. 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. 


Pree, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Pamlih Gymnasium 


Of San Francisco, Calif., with all its appli- 
ances, good-will, and extensive patronage, is 
offered for sale. 
This gymnasium has a high reputation for 
its medico-gy mnastic department and its system 
of Swedish health gymnastics, and has had a 
paying business from its start. A fine opening 
for a practising electro-therapeutist or medical 
gymnast. Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 








NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 
* Journal of Education” will secure a 


year's subscription free. 





203 Michig f , ?» , 
chigan Avenue, 3% Somerset Street 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Regirtrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG = Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 
Actual experience in public school music teaching 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engagt- 
ments. For circulars apply to 
Mias JULIA EF. CRANK. Director, Potadam, N.Y 


Nj ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
| the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G H BARTLRTT. Prin ipal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
WO For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G, BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W P. BEOKWITH. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestrFiELp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP N, Principal. 











For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


GTTE NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASS. 








eae _FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. = 
GOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TRACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EpUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss or THREE oF 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCKIPTION DEPT., 
New ENGLAND PustisuinG Co, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


Teache ‘n. iv Asso 
Teachers Wanted, ersten Coioperative Ace 


rium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 
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